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Woodlawn Agricultural Society. 


Messrs. Hditors American Farmer: .- 

The seventeenth anniversary of the Wood- 
lawn Agricultural Society was held August 
13th, at Wood!awn Mansion. The election 
of officers for the ensuing year and other 
routine business was attended to in a hurried 
manner in order to listen to addresses from 
several well known speakers. Henry C. 
Hallowell of Sandy Spring was the first 
speaker who entertained and instructed in 
his easy happy style. 

Dr. M. P. Ellzey, of Washington addressed 
us on the subject of commercial manures. 
It was listened to with undivided attention 
by all who are interested in such matters. 
It was considered of such practical value 
that his manuscript was obtained for publi- 
cation, and is forwarded herewith. Al- 
though vehement denunciations of the frauds 
practiced upon farmers by some manufac- 
turers and their agents are not in the written 
address, yet there is enough of warning in 
it to caution the farmer in his purchases. 
Gen. Fitzhugh Lee gave us the closing 
address, the desert of the feast, which it 


~The large numbers present on one of the 
most lovely days of the season appeared to 
enjoy themselves both physically and in- 
tellectually to the fullest extent. 

: N. W. P. 


Address of Dr. W. G. Ellzey on Commer- 
cial Manures. 


I shall make no apology for detaining you 
at some length, because the subjects I am to 
attempt to discuss are of vital importance to 
farmers. I hope to be understood as discuss- 
ing the use of commercial manures as a part 
of a system of agriculture, not as a make- 
shift to obtain a great crop regardless of the 
cost of production and regardless of the con- 
dition in which the land may be left for the 
growth of future crops. If we grow paying 
crops and at the same time improve our land, 
we are farming scientifically, otherwise not 
Combined nitrogen and phosphates are of all 
fertilizing materials most important, for they 
are at once the most costly and the most de- 
ficient, naturally, in our soils—nitrogen es- 
pecially being also most subject to be leached 
out of the soil, and so;completely and finally 
lost. Next in importance is potash and lime. 
In the first place, I invite attention to a few 
general facts and principles as a basis of mu- 
tual understanding as I proceed with the 
arguments I purpose to bring forward. The 
elementary constituents of plants are thir- 
teen in number. Four of these substances 
are the common gases, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen and chlorine ; five of them are met- 
viz., potassium, sodium, calcium, mag- 
nesium and iron; four are metaloids, viz., 
ilicon, phosphorus, sulphur and carbon. 
hese thirteen elements are essential to ag- 
cultural plants, and substances consisting 
pf varied combinations of them constitute 
lant food. Each and every one of these 












abetances enjoys a practically universal dis- 















tribution at the surface of the earth, as does 
also aluminum, the basis of clay, important 
to the physical texture of soils. No other 
substance does—a fact not explainable by 
evolution, hypothesis or nebular. theory ; a 
fact wonderful in itself, but not accounted 
for by any modern atheist or infidel. 

Now please observe, that so far as is known, 
no plant can, under any circumstances, as- 
similate or utilize asa portion of any of its 
structure any one of the elements named in 
its full or uncombined states. I said, there- 
fore, with a definite purpose, that plant food 
is composed of substances formed by divers 
combinations of the elementary substances 
named as entering into the composition of 
their structures. The nutrition of plants is 
accomplished by the decomposition of com- 
pound substances, mainly oxides, and the re- 
combination of the elements thus set free 
into the tissues of plants by the physiologi- 
cal forces of the plant. This is an important 
general Jaw. I invite your attention td'it. 

We have first chemical combinations of 
the elements according to chemical laws, 
forming the substances upon. which ered 
fee d, then the decompc 
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their elements of physiological structures in 
accordance with physiological laws. The 
physiological forces are not merely a sort of 
physico-chemistry, as so often stated to be. 
They are capable of reversing both chemical 
and physical laws and subordinating them 
to the uses of living organisms. 

If a plant,be burned in the air, 95 per cent. 
of it will disappear in invisible gasses, dif- 
fused into the surrounding air ; 5 per cent. of 
it will remain unburned, constituting the 
ash. 

The combustible parts of plants are com- 
posed of four elements, viz., carbon, hydro- 
gen and nitrogen. The ash is composed of 
nine elements, viz., potassium, sodium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, iron, silicon, chlorine, 
phosphorus and sulphur; these last are con- 
veniently termed the ash minerals. The car- 
ben, hydrogen and oxygen of plants are de- 
rived from the carbonic anhydride and water 
everywhere present in the air and in fertile 
soils in quantity superabundant for the uses 
of all agricultural plants. The nitrogen of 
plants is derived from nitric acid, possibly 
in part from ammonia. These substances 
exist also everywhere in the air and in soils, 
but not in quantities sufficient to supply the 
waste of constant cropping, as demonstrated 
by experience. 

The ash minerals exist in all soils, as stated, 
but not, as frequently supposed, in inex- 
haustible supply. Experience, that great 
teacher, demonstrates that the phosphates 


are especially liable to be or to become, af>’ 


ter continuous cropping, deficient for the 
full needs of our cereal crops. In liké man- 
ner and in some soils, potash and lime are 
deficient. 

It is true, as I have already stated, that 
phosphates and nitrogen compounds are the 
substances of chief importance in commer- 
cial manures. The phosphoric acid utilized 
by plants exists usually and mainly as phos- 
phate of lime, It combines in several pro- 











portions with lime. One equivalent of acid 
combined with three of lime, forms the so- 
called tribasic or tricalcic or “ bone phos- 
phate of lime.” This form is iusoluble in 
water, and only when very finely pulver- 
ized soluble to any extent in solution of am- 
monium citrate. When finally ground, I 
have evidence that tricalcic phosphate is sol- 
uble in ammonium citrate, and when finely 
ground and properly mixed with kainit and 
other materials of that sort, it is largely and 
freely soluble in ammonium citrate. Com- 
bined with two equivalents of base, the phos- 
phoric acid dissolves freely in ammonium 
citrate, and combined with one equivalent 
of base, the monocalcic form is soluble in 
water. Phosphates soluble in solution of 
ammonia citrate but not soluble in water, 
have been called “ reverted” or “ precipitated” 
phosphates. These terms are without any 
precise and definite scientific meaning ; they 
are vague and elastic, and therefore mislead- 
ing and capable of becoming the learned ve- 
hicle of much pious fraud. They have been 
undoubtedly extensively so employed. I 
known perfectly well what I am saying and 
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ly reach the form of tribasic e¢ 
in the soil Gal beokinn Sneunes in aa 
immovable by soil water, inasmuch as the 
ashes and tissues of all plants contain only 
tribasic phosphates, it becomes perfectly 
clear that the importance of the construc- 
tions between soluble reverted and insoluble 
phosphates has been greatly exaggerated by 
chemists. Hence, I maintain and have long 
maintained that mechanical disintegration 
should be and can be substituted for chemi- 
cal treatment in the preparation of crude 








of the roots when in direct contact with that 
substance.” “ It has been further shown,” con- 
tinues this pre-eminent authority, “ by direct 
experiment, that polished phosphatic rocks 
can be corroded and roughened by the roots 
of plants in contact with them.” I simply 
reaffirm that in the present state of knowl- 
edge no one can pretend that phosphates to 
be assimilated by plants must be soluble in 
either water or solution of ammonia citrate. 
What, indeed; have plants to do with ammo- 
nium citrate? As the result of the accept- 
ance of the views stated above in many 
quarters, we have recently been furnished 
with ground phosphates reduced te an im- 
palpable form called “ floats,” as the product 
of the mill invented by Mr. Duc, of South 
Carolina, and also ground by burrstones and 
bolted. Practical experiments with “floats” 
show that the phosphates in that form are 
readily assimilated by our crops. As the 
South Carolina phosphates are the best crude 
material for the production of “floats,” I 
will, in the briefest manner, describe those 
vast deposits. The beds extend from the 
vicinity of Charleston, South Carolina, north- 
ard into North ‘ lina, and southward : 
formation is probably the New Jersey green 
sand; and valuable deposits will be found at 
intervals all along the coast, I have no doubt, 
when.proper and competent search shall be 
made. Such exploration ought to be made 
by the United States Geological Survey. Of 
the aggregate amount of the material vari- 
ous estimates have been made, but it is cer- 
tain that no sufficient data exist for reliable 
calculations. The pessimist view is that the 
accessible material will be exhausted at the 
present rate of consumption in from 10 to 20 


mineral phosphates for fertilizing materials, | years. 


seeing that chemical treatment is more ex- 
pensive than mechanical in the proportion 
of $130 to $30. It can no longer be disputed 
that insoluble phosphates are assimilated by 
plants, the plants themselves effecting their 
solution and absorption by means of their 
roots placed in direct contact with the phos- 
phate in the soil. I have not time to quote 
extensively from authorities, but I ask leave 
to read a statement from Sir John Bennett 
Lawes completely corroborative of that po- 
sition which I have defended for many years. 
The pamphlet from which I quote, recently 
published, is styled“ An Attempt to Explain 
the Action of Manures.” On page 8, the 
learned author says: ‘In one of our perma- 
nent wheat fields at Rothampstead, the land 
receives, With other manues, 3} cwt. of super- 
phosphate of lime per acre every year. This 
application has taken place every year for 
between 30.and 40 years, during which pe- 


‘riod hardly any phosphate has been carried 


pity by the crops. A few years ago, seyv- 

eral analysis of the drainage water passing 
through this soil, by Dr. Voelcker, showed 
less than 1 lb. of phosphoric acid to 100,000 
gallons of water. A large crop of turnips 
would certainly evaporate this amount of 
water if not more, but as the turnips would 
require a good many pounds of phosphoric 
acid, it is evideut that they could only get 
the required amount by some chemical action | 
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The optimist view is that the beds are “in- 
exhaustible,” the word inexhaustable con- 
veying the idea of sufficiency for many years, 
to meet all the demands which can be made 
upon the accessible supply. With that inter- 
pretation of ‘ inexhaustible,” Iam inclined 
to the optimist view. Professor Shepherd, 
whom I set down as a pessimist, says: “I 
should say that the total yield of all the phos- 
phatic deposits of South Carolina of mer- 
cantile quality and. accessible position, . 
would not exceed five millions of tons.” I 
have no doubt this is under the truth. I put 
it to you my friends that this material is now 
cheap; that if you get it once on your land 
it will remain there subject to no waste ex- 

cept future cropping. The future presents 
the certainty of a final rise in price, even 
though temporary depression may occur ; act 
therefore in the living preseni. It is a safe, 
permanent investment on good terms as the 
case now stands; one year, five, ten, twenty- 
five years hence the case may be different. 
The phosphate beds occupy an area of 240,000 
acres approximately, as already known and 
defined. Shepherd puts down the area which 
may be profitably worked at 10,000 acres 
only, It is hardly to be doubted this is too 
low an estimate, but I must add that Prof. 
Shepherd is an able man who has made his 
observations on the spot, and his conclusions 
— of those facts. It 
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would be vain in this place to speculate upon 
the origin of these great beds. The material 

is obviously of animal origin, in many places 

composed in great part of fossil bones and 

teeth of great fishes and reptiles. How came 

these enormous multitudes of great beasts to 

die in those places in ages past it is not for 

man to know; it is forman to gather those 

bones togéther and manure his crops with 

them. 

In some places the original form of those 
remains has been lost and they are now com- 
pactéd imco nodular beds, as it were com- 
pact, stony floors, miles in extent, varying 
from-10 to 80 inches thick. The nodules 
vary in size from a few lines to several feet 
in diameter. The deposits extend under the 
river beds and even miles out at sea. That 
which is dredged up from the bottoms of 
public waters pays a royalty to the State of 
South Carolina of one dollar per ton. It is 
harder, denser, darker in color than the land 
rock. 

The average analysis of these phosphates 
show from 55~per cent. to 61 per cent. bone 
phosphate of lime and 5 per cent. to 11 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime. Organic matter 
and combined water, and adherent moisture 
of each, 2 per cent. to 6 per cent. Sand and 
silica, 4 per cent. to 12 per cent. 

The South Carolina phosphate is easily 
ground and bolted either in the Duc mill, 
which is a centrifugal apparatus, or between 
stones; in the latter case being bolted. The 
fineness of the product is the test of value, 
for just in proportion as it is fine will be the 
facility of its distribution in the soil and its 
assimilation by plants. 

Mineral phesphates exist in other parts of 
the world, and in some places in vast supply. 
Very hard crystaline phosphates are called 
apatite, those less hard phosphorite. The 
Bordeaux phosphates of France are, accord- 
ing to the best information, practically work- 
ed out. The Spanish phosphates are of enor- 
mous extentand high grade, containing from 
75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of bone phos- 
phate. They are remote from transportation, 
and are hard to grind, but Duc’s mill and 
other apparatus will probably get them into 
good form, and an inexpensive railroad will 
one day give them cheap transportation. 
The German phosphates are of increased im- 
portance since the chemical view of the non- 
assimilation of insoluble phosphates has to 
be abandoned. I hope and believe that the 
various European phosphates will soon be 
able to exclude the South Carolina deposits 
from all foreign markets and force their con- 
sumption at home. I should gladly hail the 
day when the last ton of them had been sent 
abroad. We want every pound of them 
here. Those of us who have already. grey 
hairs upon us here and there, may yet see the 
day when there shall be one hundred mil- 
lions of mouths to fill in this country. Al- 
ready England, Germany and other Euro- 
pean States do make and can make less food 
than they consume, and their populations 
are still increasing The bread question is 
. forging its way steadily to the front in hu- 
mane affairs. 

The Canada apatite is a rich phosphate, 
yielding an average analysis of nearly 75 
per cent. bone phosphate. It contains fluoride 
of calcium, and cannot be treated with sul- 
phuric acid without free evolution of hydro- 
fluoric acid, a poisondus,suffocating corrosive, 
and dangerous gas. It may prove ef value for 
“ floats,” and, under a good demand, it may 
come to yield 50,000 tons per annum to com- 
merce. 

Phosphatic guanos are found in divers 
places. Some of these are pulverulent in 
form, some are hardened into stone. All of 
them have lost nearly the whole of the or- 
ganic matter and ammoniated salts by leach- 
ing rains. They retain the insoluble phos- 
phate mixed with more or less carbonate of 
dime, silica sand and other substances of no 
value. The super-phosphates made from 


main in a pasty condition, and they do 
not suit rs. They ought to be 
applied to the land without the sulphuric 
acid treatment. The success of the so-called 
Orchilla guano so applied is a fact that stands 
out agaiost.the theory that the use of sul- 
phurie acid is necessary. It is difficult to ob- 
tai exact data about these deposits out 
along the South American west coast are 
certainly extensive beds of this kind. In the 
West Indies are rock guanos of great 
extent, some of them containing so much 
phosphate of iron and alumina as to be of 
little use for super-phosphate, such as Na- 
vassa and Rodondo-rocks. It remains to be 
séen how they will act when floated, and 
especially when mixed with kainit, lime, 
etc. I look confidently to theabandonment 
of sulphuric acid in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers for general agriculture. 
Super-phosphates may continue to be 
manufactured on a small scale for special 
purposes. I believe they will be, I know 
they ought to be, abandoned by the general 
farmer. No crop grown either does or can, 
in my belief, pay for their use. I have ex- 
amined into the matter from every possible 
point of view, I am familiar with the chem- 
istry of the subject, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the long continued and extensive 
use of either super-phosphates or the s0- 
called ammoniated super-phosphates alone 
will ruin any farmer. Raw ground bones I 
believe to be the only fertilizer which used 
by itself has produced paying crops and im- 
proved the land. Those who have used raw 
bone and fed much stock have made money 
and rapidly increased tlie value of their lands. 
Those who have used super-phosphates and 
ammoniated super-phosphates and tried to 
make money by selling corn and wheat and 
tobacco, are mostly insolvent, and their im- 
poverished lands have been hawked off at auc- 
tion by the sheriff for a song. Sir John 
Bennett Lawes compares the treatment of 
phosphates with sulphuric acid for turnips 
to cooking soup for a hurried and hungry 
traveller. Now, I say taking that view of 
the case, the cook’s hire is too high. It will 
break us all up to feed any crop we can 
grow here on that sort of soup. It will cost 
us $100 to cook $30 worth of Lawes’ phos- 
phate soup. The soup may be good, but who 
is able to pay the price? I take my stand 
upon this proposition: we must dispense 
here with sulphuric acid in the preparation 
of phosphates for our crops and our lands, 


or we shall all go to the wall. 
How the case may stand in England or 


elsewhere I know not, but I do know that 
no system of farming here will justify the 
expense of super-phosphates, ammoniated 
or not, as a main reliance for the production 
of paying crops and the improvement of 
the land. For phosphates, we must rely 
upon bones and floats; for nitrogen, upon 
green crops and animal manures as the basis 
of any system of farming by which we hope 
to make a living and improve our lands, and 
if we cannot hope to do that, why farm at 
all, seeing that ultimate bankruptcy stares 
us in the face. Must we toil on forever to 
no purpose, and dying, leave our children in 
want, while that which was ours by inherit- 
ance passes to the children of the manufac- 
turer of sulphuric acid? Things have been 
going that way ata great rate hitherto. It 
is high time to turn back. Let us compare 
the floats and other insoluble phosphates. 
Orchilla guano contains the phosphate in the 
same form as the floats. It contains 43 per 
cent. of it, the floats contain 60 per cent. of 
it. Orchilla costs $30 per ton, floats cost $18. 
A ton of Orchilla super-phosphate costs $75 
or near it. The phosphate in the Orchilla 
and the doats is in the same form as in raw 
bones, and in the old Peruvian guano, in 
dried blood, in fish scrap, in wood ashes, in 
green crops and farm-yard manure. Do I 
say too much to you farmers when I say 
that is a good form ? 





this class of guanos have a tendency to re- 


stiff feldspathic clays it can be but carrying 
coals to New Castle to put potash. On all 
light, sandy, magnesian and chaffy land it 
will pay to put potash, I recommend you 
to try a mixture of two-thirds floats and one- 
third kainit, apply at the rate of four hun- 
dred pounds per acre broadcast on the rough 
and harrow in as a preparation for wheat. 
If practicable, apply that mixture in April 
or May to a fallow crop, clover or peas, to be 
turned under in September for wheat to be 
seeded by from the 10th to the 20th of Octo- 
ber. If the wheat does not show well by the 
last of March, top dress with 100 Ibs. per 
acre of nitrate of soda. On your corn, ap- 
ply 400 to 500 Ibs. per acre of phosphates 
and kainit mixture, per acre broadcast on 
the rough and harrowin, Fallow the corn 
with wheat or oats and top dress during 
winter with stable manure. In spring, seed 
to grass and dress with 100 Ibs. per acre of 
nitrate of soda. On fallow wheat land it 
will be a good plan to apply at least every 
other time’ in rotation, besides the phosphate- 
kainit mixture, 25 bushels per acre air-slack- 
ed lime, scattered on the rough and harrow- 
ed in.. I put some lime on new land, near 
Fairfax Courthouse, and doubled the yield of 
corn. Your lands in this county are defi- 
cient in lime. 

As to nitrogen, I must condense all I have 
to offer into a few pages. I have said that 
crops get their nitrogen mostly from nitric 
acid ; that fact is certain. Ammoniated salts 
cannot long exist in the soil as such; they 
undergo rapid conversion into nitric acid 
and other products. So does the nitrogen 
of organic matter move slowly. This is ac- 
complished by the agency of the nitric fer- 
ment. The nitric ferment is a microscopic 
vegetation, subterranean in its habitat, class- 
ed with the yeast plant, and producing as 
the result of its assimilative activity nitric 
acié. It converts all forms of combined ni- 
trogen into nitric acid, but more speedily 
converts the ammonia salts than organic com- 
pounds or nitrogen combined with carbon. 
Neither the ammonia salts nor the nitrogen 
of organic matter suffers any waste by leach- 
ing, but nitric acid does leach out rapidly and 
soon appears in the drainage water, combin- 
ed with lime or other basic matter. I mean by 
basic matter, substances capable of combin- 
ing with an acid to form a salt. It thus hap- 
pens that the nitric acid appears in the drain- 
age in the form of nitrates, so not only 
wasting itself, but becoming the vehicle of 
an important part of the ash minerals of the 
soil and deporting them also. It is exceed- 
ingly important, therefore, to understand 
fully the history of combined nitrogen in 
the soil. The laws which govern the activi- 
ty of the nitric ferment are very well known. 
When the temperature declines 40° F. it 
ceases to act, as it does also when on the 
other hand the temperature rises above 140° 
F. It is most active at 98° F. and its activi- 
ty declines somewhat rapidly as the tempera- 
ture rises above or falls below 98°. In a full 
strong light, with free access of oxygen, its 
activity is much impaired or altogether des- 
troyed, hence its subterranean habitat. The 
functions of the nitric ferment in nature is 
to transfer the nitrogen of organic matter 
from its insoluble combination with carbon 
to acombination with oxygen, forming nitric 
acid, soluble and assimilable by plants, 
whereas the same decline of temperature 
which at the approach of winter arrests the 
growth of crops, arrests also the formation 
of nitric acid, and the waste which would 


otherwise occur is thus prevented. 
I have already stated that the nitric fer- 


ment likewise transfers the nitrogen of am- 
monia salts from its combination with hy- 
drogen to oxygen, forming nitric acid. Here 
then we come upon one of the most beauti- 
ful and important of the great series of checks 
and balances upon which the perpetuity of 
the universe depends. If we apply nitrogen 
to our fall-sown grain in the form of nitrates, 





About potash, I have only to say that on 





only a very small portion of it before the 
frosts of winter check their growth, but dur. 
ing the winter washing rains and melting 
snows will carry a very great portion of the 
residue of the nitrates into the drainage 
water and it wili be lost. In this way, be- 
yond dispute, millions of dollars have been 
lost by farmers. Nitrogen is cheaper in so- 
dium nitrate than in other commercial forms, 
hence that substance has been largely used 
to “ fortify” the analysis of so-called ammo- 
niated super-phosphates as “wheat manures” 
of the various manufacturers which are uni- 
versally applied in the fall, and’ often late in 
the fall at the very verge of winter, a prac- 
tice wasteful and ruinous. Now those chemi- 
cal analysis, which are to protect the farm- 
ers, report this nitric acid as ammonia, or ag 
nitrogen-yielding smmonig. The farmer pays 
30 cents a pound for it, and then casts it into 
the ditch water and sees or hears of it never 
again. This is the law: put no nitrates on 
fall-sown crops; top-dress with them in the 
spring, the latter half of April in this locali- 
ty. When we reflect upon the fact that the 
wheat crop matures within six weeks after 
the nitric ferment begins to be active, we 
should have no difficulty in comprehending 
why this crop needs such large artificial sup- 


tobacco cover in the period of their vegeta- 
tive activity the whole period of the activity 
of the nitric ferment, including July, August 
and September, its period of greatest activi- 
ty; therefore, we do not wonder that corn, 


tifical supplies of nitrogen, and, as a matter 
of fact, experience demonstrates that they 
are little benefitted by any nitrogenous ma- 
nure. Nitrogen purchased at 30 cents per 
pound to apply to a crop not benefitted by 
it is a costly waste, because a great part of 
it will be lost before the land is occupied by 
a crop which can utilize it. It may be stated 
as a rule that nitrates and salts of ammonia 
are either taken up by vegetation or lost in 
the drainage water in one season after their 
application to the soil. Therefore, they are 
of little benefit to any crop which comes 
after that one in the rotation to which they 
are applied. In the light of this fuct we com- 
prehend why no improvement but often ma- 
terial damage to poor land results from em- 
pyrical use of Peruvian guano. It is proven 
that the most economical way to feed any 
animal is to supply it with the optimum of 
food in kind and quantity every day of its 
life, from birth to slaughter; that the same 
law holds good of agricultural plants there 
can be no doubt. We cannot house our crops 
nor control the seasons, but we can control 
their food supply and protect them from the 
plundering of hostile weeds invading their 
commissariat. 

It is in vain that we supply our plants 
with an overplus of phosphates, potash and 
other ash minerals when the supply of ni- 
trogen is insufficient. The idea that plants 
obtain nitrogen from the air by assimilating 
it directly in its free state is a fatally disas- 
trous error, erroneous in theory and perni- 
cious in practice. It is only combined nitro- 
gen, sueh as is furnished in manures, which 
is plant food. Twelve or thirteen bushels 
of wheat is probably the limit of the capaci- 
ty of production of our soils supplied with 
an overplus of ash minerals without artifi- 
cial supplies of nitrogen. The ash minerals 
present in that supply which constitutes the 
optimum or best quantity for the crop, then 
if nitrogen be present also in the best forms 
and in such quantity as represents also the 
optimum or that which is best for the crop, 
then our soils and seasons seem capable of 
yielding from forty to sixty bushels of wheat 
peracre. Now if we have the optimum of 
nitrogen and less than the optimum of ash 
minerals, remember that the nitrogen cannot 
be taken up for lack of ash minerals, and 
that we shall suffer great loss from its rapid 





as nitrogen of soda, the plants will take up 


waste. But ash minerals will not thus wasté 
(except lime as sulphate), and we may acct: 





plies of nitrogen. Whereas corn, cotton and § 


cotton, tobacco, clover, etc., do not need ar- § 
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mulate a permanent excess of them in the 
soil ready for future crops. It is in view of 
this fact I earnestly press it upon you'to ac- 
cumulate as large u supply of phosphates 
and potash as possible in your soils while 
these articles are now cheap. But I warn 
you against the heavy application of nitro- 
genous manures to soils in which there is 
less than the optimum of potash, phosphaies 
and ether ash minerals. In so doing you 
are subject, I say, to various losses from the 
leaching and permanent waste and loss of 
that costly substance, nitric acid. 

The use of one sided manures is necessa- 
rily bad practice which can only in any case 
accomplish a temporary purpose at the ex- 
pense of the soil. Let us resolve to abandon 
now and forever the makeshift, rip-goose 
system. Let us resolve here and now that 
we will understand our business as a science, 
that we may practice it skillfully as an art, 
and we may rely upon it that the Great God 
of heaven and earth will continue to send 
his rain upon the just and the unjust, and 
that seed time and harvest shall never fail. 





Frederick County, Maryland. 


Messrs. Hiditors* American Farmer : 

In looking over some oJd papers I came 
across the following article from the pen of 
the late Dr. Philip Tyson, State Geologist, 
on the Agricultural Geology of Frederick 
county, written in 1858. Though twenty- 
five years old, it will doubtless be interest- 
ing to many of your subscribers in that rich 
and highly favored county, and serve to 
convey to strangers a better idea of the 
wealth and resources of the State. 

Dr. Tyson was & most intelligent scientist, 
and a diligent and painstaking investigator, 
who was not appreciated in his day and 
generation, and I fear much of his work has 
been lost. At the instance of the late Evan 
T. Ellicott, also one of Maryland’s most use- 
ful and intelligent citizens, I made an effort 


in the Legislature of 1862-3 to rescue from } 


oblivion a part of Dr. Tyson’s work, but 
the overshadowing events of the war pushed 
out of the way everything like scientific 
research and industrial improvement, and I 
am not aware that any steps have since 
been taken to bring to light the many rich 
and interesting treasures contained in Dr. 
Tyson’s notes and laboratory. 

The article I send you may prompt some 
of the young professors of the Johns Hop- 
kins, who have already rendered valuable 
service in Maryland history, to extend their 
investigations into Maryland’s resources. 

The papers of Dr. Tyson, an old friend 
and cotemporary of their patron and founder, 
Mr. Hopkins, would I am sure, render very 
valuable aid and assistance, 

Yours truly, A. B. Davis. 

Greenwood, August 10, 1883. 





Frederick county contains a larger area of 
cultivated land whose average fertility is 
greater than any other county in Maryland. 
The causes of this fertility are well worth 
a careful investigation. A full knowledge 
of all the circumstances connected with this 
interesting subject would fully satisfy our 
inquiries and indicate the various means by 
which the products of the soil even of this 
wealthy county might be materially increased 
in amount. 

It is impossible properly to investigate the 
causes of the superiority of the lands of this 
or any other county without a full knowl- 
edge of its mineral constitution. This can 
only be obtained by a detailed geological sur- 
vey, executed in such a manner as to indi- 
cate the chemical and physical characters, 
and extents of all its rocks or minera] masses 
at or near the surface. This is evident from 
the fact that all soils mainly consist of earthy 
matters, resulting from the disintegration and 
decomposition of rocky masses. 

In order to avoid technical details, it may 


be remarked generally that rocks are slowly 
but incessantly acted upon by the elements 
of water and the gasses which constitute our 
atmosphere, aided by alternations of tempera- 
ture. The various chemical and physical ac- 
tions which ensue, disintegrate and decom- 
pose the rocks and bring them at and near 
the surface to the state of what we-call soil, 
earth, loam, etc. Some of their constituents 
(as carbonate of lime for instance) are dis- 
solved and washed into the adjacent streams 
of water, or percolate into the ground to 
mingle with underground streams. It is 
owing to this cause that there is no spring, 
river or well water that does not contain min- 
eral substances in solution. The more in- 
soluble remain and constitute what we call 
* soil in places.” 

In localities, over which floods have swept, 
portions of the soil have been washed off 
and deposited in places more or less distant, 
and when elevated above the water level 
are called alluvial or “ transported soils” 

Except some points on the margins of 
water courses, the soils of Frederick county 
are of the first kind, or “itn places.” Their 
characters, therefore, depend upon the chemi- 
cal and physical constitution of the rocks 
upon which they rest and from which they 
were formed. 

Omitting those rocks and minerals which 
are known to exist in extensive areas within 
the limits of Frederick county. Instead of 
stating their entire chemical composition, 
our present purpose will be better answered 
by a description of such of their constituents 
as assist in forming the inorganic matter of 
plants, or the ashes remaining after they have 
been burned: 

1. Taleose slates and argillites or clay 
slates, which contain the silicates of lime, 
potash and soda, besides iron phosphoric 
acid and sulphur; the last being usually 
confined with iron, forming the iron pyrites 
so often mistaken for gold. 

2. Limestone, which, if perfectly’ pure, 
would be incessantly dissolved and carried 
off by water and the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere so as to leave ne soil on the rock. 
There are, however, in limestone various 
foreign matters, sometimes in such quantity 
as to constitute a considerable proportion of 
the rock; these being for the most part in- 
soluble in water, remain behind and consti- 
tute the soil. The limestone rocks, with their 
impurities, usually contain the same sub- 
stances required by plants that are found in 
the slates as above stated. Phosphoric acid 
is often found in larger proportion than in 
the slates. 

8. Hornblend and other trap rocks, which 
furnish the soil with abundant supplies of 
the silicates of lime, iron, magnesia, potash 
and soda, besides phosphoric acid and fre- 
quently chlorine. 

4. Epidote, which contains from 12 to 16 
per cert. of lime, combined with silica. 

5. Chlorite, which is variable in composi- 
tion, but usually contain potash and always 
iron. 

6. Hard, white sandstone. 

7. Red sandstone. [Both these sandstones 
are almost wholly composed of grains of 
quartz and furnish little of use to plants]. 

8. Red shales, some of which contain no- 
table proportions of carbonate of lime, in 
addition to the constituents before named in 
the slates, (1). 

It is much to be regretted that the geo- 
graphical distribution of these rocks cannot 
be accurately given, for want of a complete 
geological map. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves for the present with a brief 
notice of their extent and positions. 

Eastward of the Monocacy, the prevailing 
rocks are the slates (No. 1), some of whose 
layers are more or less calcareous. There are 
also numerous isolated localities of limestone, 
some of which are extensive. They add 
much to the fertility of that fine portion of 





A wide belt of limestone stretches ‘from 
the Potomac on the western side of the 
Monocacy for more than 20 miles N.N.W. 
Between Israel’s creek and Woodsboro, it 


underlies a fine region on the east side of the 


Monocacy. 

North of this limestone the valley is main- 
ly covered with redshales, more or less calca- 
reous. A portion of it, however, is occupied 
with a fine-grained red sandstone, and near 
the northern boundary line we have the Po- 
tomac marble or brexia. Thesé shales also 
form a belt succeeding the limestone on the 
western side of the valley to the Potomac. 
They again are succeeded by the Potomac 
marble which courses their western limits. 
This variety of limestone is well exposed on 
the turnpike to Hagerstown, on the B. & O. 
R. R., and on the C. & O. Canal, below the 
Point of Rocks. 

Along the foot of the Catoctin Mountain 
there are heavy beds of slates much con- 
cealed by rocks and stoncs that have come 
from the mountain sides. 

A variety of rocks exist in the Catoctin 
Mountain, but we are without the requisite 
knowledge to describe their relative positions. 

A hard white sandstone covers portions of 
the summit, whilst the larger portion of the 
ridge consists of epidote, slates, chlorite, 
amydoloid ‘and porphyry. Serpentine or 
magnesian rock, occurs west of Emmitsburg, 
and a verde antique marble is found in its 
vicinity. These rocks, abounding with the 
elements of fertility, produce very rich land 
of great value when not covered with the 
debris from the summit sandstones. The fine 
region called Harbaugh’s Valley owes its fer- 
tile soil to the rocks of the Catoctin Moun- 
tain. 

The Hornblend and trap rocks occur in 
dykes and isolated masses in divers parts of 
the valley of the Monacacy and in the Ca- 
toctin Mountain. They add to the fertility 
of the soil by their decomposition. 

Middletown Valley lying immediately west 
of the Catoctin Mountain may be truly called 
one of the garden spots of Maryland. Its 
fertile soil is derived from the slates, the epi- 
date, amydaloid and other rocks containing 
ample stores of the mineral matters required 
by plants. The only occurrence of limestone 
in this valley, we believe, is of very limited 
extent near the Potomac, but the rocks be- 
fore named contain ample stores of silicate 
of lime. 

The South Mountain, whose summit forms 
the western limits of the county, is so much 
covered with the debris from the heavy beds 
of white and gray sandstones which consti- 
tute its upper portion that it is difficult to 
make out its. geological structure. 

Opposite Harper’s Ferry, where the rail- 
road and canal are cut along its base, the 
rocks are mainly quartz containing tale, fel- 
spar and mica. Upon these, there seem to 
be heavy beds of slate again underlying the 
sandstone of the summit. 

Having given this brief sketch of the geo- 
logical structure of Frederick county, (very 
imperfect, for want of the facts that a detail- 
ed survey would furnish,) it remains to be 
stated that it is almost entirely made up of 
precisely such kinds of rocks that abound 
with those mineral substances required to 
form the most fertile soils. 

Leaving out the sandstones, whore azgre- 
gate area is but little, we find the rocks of 
Frederick county of such kinds that (ex- 
cepting the limestone), if we were to pul- 
verize portions of each and expose them to 
air and moisture fora year or two, we should 
have a fertile soil. 

So far we have made no reference to the 
organic matters so useful in vegetation. 
These are produced from the decayed re- 
mains of the plants and animals which lived 
and died on and in the soil. If, as is the case 
in this cuunty, there be an ample supply of 
the mineral matters, in the proper state to 





the county, 


be taken up by the plants, they will soon 


take root, and when they as well a8 the nu- 
merous insects and other animals that feed 
on them, die and decay, they form the organ- 
ic matters of the soil usually called “ vegeta- 
ble mould.” 

Although our knowledge of the geology 
ot Frederick county is very ‘ imperfect, 
enough of it is known to enable us to indi- 
cate with sufficient certainty the causes of 
the superior fertility of the soils of this high- 
ly-favored part of Maryland. 

It so happens that nearly all the rocks of 
the county are precisely those which are 
richest in those mineral matters required by 
plants. Two of these elements are, however, 
not in full supply—sulphur and chlorine— 
but they can be cheaply and readily intro- 
duced by using small quantities of gypsum 
and common salt. 

Most of these rocks do not exist in other 
counties. Carroll contains a portion of the 
red shales and the slates. There are slates in 
other counties, but they differ in their chemi- 
cal compositions from most of those in 
Frederick. 

Although the aggregate of the products of 
the soil in Frederick seems large when we 
take into account the large area of improved 
land as given by the census returns 1850, we 
are forced to admit that it is far, very far, 
beneath what it should be. ‘There is certain- 
ly great room for improvement in the agri- 
culture, even of that county. It is by no 
means extravagant to assert that if proper 
systems of culture and management were 
adopted and energetically pursued, but few 
years would be required to double the ag- 
gregate amount of agricultural production 
in this county,to which providence has been 
so bountiful. 

There are various minerals of great indus- 
trial value in this county, but as as they have 
no direct relation to the subject in hand they 
necd not be adverted to at this time. 





Topics from Abroad. 
From our Correspondent in Paris, August Ht. 


SHEEP MANAGEMENT IN HuNGARY.— 
Hungary is the most important wool-grow- 
ing country in Europe, and it has many 
points in sheep farming meriting to be 
studied. In the matter of shearing, the 
wool is washed before ‘being clipped. In 
the case of lambs, the opposite is the plan. 
Buyers of wool are less liable to deception 
when thus purchasing the washed clip, and 
there is less waste. Economy is also effected 
in the transportation. Packing wool in its 
grease is considered to entail loss in weight 
and quality. 

The water preferred for washing ought to 
be exempt from iron, which blues thé wool ; 
neither ought it to be calcareous, as that 
would produce an insoluble salt of lime 
when mixing with the soapwort plant, (Sa- 
ponaria Oficinalis), having the inconvenience 
of remaining incrusted on the wool and 
difficult to be removed. Rain water suits 
best, or that which can be softened by. neu- 
tralizing agents. The water ought to have 
a temperature sufficient to act on the greasy 
matters, but not too low to render the work- 
men uncomfortable, who have to remain 
up to their waists in the vats. In Hungary 
the washing is effected partly in cold and 
partly in warm water thus: Two canals or 
runs, 70 feet’ long and 6} wide and deep, 
having their intervening space fitted up 
with six vats or reservoirs, each capable of 
accommodating foursheep. A steam engine 
supplies the warm water. 

The sheep are run into canal No. 1, to be 
steeped, washed in the vats containing the 
heated ‘water and the soapwort preparation, 
and rinsed in canal No.2. After being well 
dipped, the sheep are allowed to remain, if 
in evening, over night, or if in day time, 
three hours under a shed; a second dip 
ensues, next half an hour’s rest, and then 





the animals pass to the vat. In the latter 
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the 
belly, and last, the legs. The sheep 
into the second canal and are played upon 
by jets of water. 

The sheep are allowed three days to dry, 
being kept in a sheltered situation to avoid 
dust; the drying ought not to be too rapid 
or in other words, forced, as that makes the 
end of the staple brittleand hard. The soap- 
wort plant is common to Hungary ; 336 lbs. 
of the soapwort, previously cut into morsels, 
and boiled in 700 gallons of water, suffice to 
wash 1,400 animals; the same water washes 
75 sheep, and is changed every hour and 
a-half. Soapwort is a very general plant in 
the light lands of Hungary, especially in 
humid districts. About 80 persons will 
wash 1,400 sheep in twelve hours, at a cost 
of 380f. per day, or about some 5 sous per 
head. 

Women shear sheep, and are paid 2} sous 
per sheep; double this rate for rams; 18 to 
20 animais can beshorn in a day, of 12 hours, 
and any animal injured or badly clipped, is 
not paid for. Women again separate the 
yellow from the white wool; next it is 
classed in classes, ewe, ram, wether, etc., 
and packed in bales of 112 to 140 lbs., fetch- 
ing about 5} to 6 francs per lb. Buyers 
admit about 11 to 15 per cent of yellow, in 
the white clip. The breed of sheep pre- 
ferred is the negretti, a variety of merino; it 
is not precocious; a mixture of Southdown 
blood would be advantageous. 

EnstLacE.—The National Society of Ag- 
riculture has presented M. Goffard with an 
oljet dart, for the great services he has con- 
ferred on agriculture generally, by his plan 
of ensilage. He has just brought out a new 
edition ef his manual, which contains some 
new facts and points out errors to be avoided. 
The final results of his ripe experience is 
this, for maize, give the silos or trenches, an 
eliptical shape; build in masonry, perfectly 
air and water tight, free from angles and 
profoundly embedded in the soil; cut the 
maize’ before emptying into silo, press it 
energetically and continuously during the 
whole period of preservation. It will keep 
thus perfectly for seven months, turning out 
an agreeable, yellow, and palatable mass, 
having no musty, greenish borders, such as 
result when in imperfectly constructed 
trenches. 

Hewrine Co_ts.—The addition of either 
pure phosphate of lime, or that salt in the 
form of calcined bones, has proved very 
beneficial in the rearing of colts, developing 
most happily the points of the animal. The 
phosphate, half an ounce, is given in the 
form of a mash; this over a quart of oats 
is poured in boiling water, then one pint of 
bran to absorb the latter; allow the mass 
to swell, and when cool, add the phosphate. 
Chopped hay or straw can replace the bran. 

Diekrstisinity or Rations.—M. Kuhn, 
of the experimental farm of Mockern, Ger- 
many, has since 1877 been occupied in a 
series of experiments on the comparative 
digestibility of rations in a natural or pre- 
pared state. The moistening of meadow 
hay with water, or with bran-water, effects 
no advantage in point of digestion. He has 
found, that pouring boiling water on bran, 
and allowing it to steep thus during 24 hours, 
positively retards digestion of the consti- 
tuent elements of the bran. It is a matter 
of indifference whether the bran be given in 
the form of a drink or alone, or mixed with 
chopped hay. It would result then, that 
neither the steaming of food nor its pre- 
liminary fermentation, contributes to the 
digestibility of the rations. Opinion will 
differ over these conclusicns. All are agreed 
on this point, that when food is taken into 
the system at a higher temperature than 
that of the body, digestion is interfered with. 


L 





Tae more nature is sad, the more the 
hearth stone is dear. 


Neatness on the Farm. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met on 
Saturday at “Dunleith,” the residence of 
Mr. Thos. A. Hays, near Churchville. 

The club in a body accompanied the com- 
mittee, Messrs. Archer, B. Silver, Jr., and 
Munnikhbuysen, over the premises and 
through the buildings. Mr. Hays’ residence 
is a large, old-fashioned stone house, built 
by his great-grand-father, Archer Hays, in 
1808, as appears by a tablet in the front wall, 
which bears the date and the initials “ A. & 
H.”—Archer and Hannah Hays, his wife. 
A bed of coleus in the lawn, containing a 
great many distinct varieties, many of them 
rare and beautiful, attracted attention. Mr. 
Hays was experimenting in the use of nitro- 
glycerine for the removal of stumps. Two 
blasts were discharged in the presence of 
the club, but were not successful in throw- 
ing the stumps out. 

The committee reported, through Mr. 
Archer, who said that since Mr. Hays was 
opposed to whitewashing reports he would 
inquire why his plowman skipped so many 
places. Mr. Hays said this was only on one 
part of the field, and was the fault of the 
colored plowman. 

Mr. Archer did not think any farm in this 
section has been improved as much as Mr. 
Hays’ since he has had the management of 
it, whether the improvements have been 
economically made or not is debatable. His 
buildings are in good shape and there are 
plenty of them ; his stock cattle, hogs and 
young cattle—thorough bred and grade 
Short Horns—look well. His horse stable 
is the best he ever saw. The shed in front 
is a good thing. He deserves credit for the 
manner in which he has kept his place up. 
He has a beautiful osage orange hedge which 
he is now engaged in trimming. 

In reply to the question when such hedges 
should be trimmed Mr. Hays said they could 
be trimmed any time in the year. The 
oftener the better. 

Mr. Silver thought it a good plan to have 
the herse stable separate from the barn. 
Considerable risk from fire is avoided there- 
by when wagoners come home with their 
teams late at night and use lanterns. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen said Mr. Hays kept 
his implements well housed, and he thought 
it less expensive to keep up a roof than to 
replace farming implements every few years. 

Mr. Webster thought the appearance of 
Mr. Hays’ farm would greatly overbalance 
any little criticisms the club could make.: 

Mr. George E. Silver said Mr. Hays’ gar- 
den should have been noticed. There is not 
a weed in it; and Mr. Moores spoke of Mr. 
Hays’ fine Berkshire hogs. 

r. Webster deprecated the custom of 

ers throwing weeds into the public 
roads. The seeds are washed into the 
streams and scattered through the fields. 
Mr. Munnikbuysen said wagon wheels also 
pick up weed seeds with the mud of the 
road and carry them great distances. 

The subject for discussion was: “ Does 
neatness on the farm and its surroundings 
pay the farmer?” We are indebted to the 
Aigis for our report. 

Mr. Hays said it always does. In every 
rural neighborhood the most prosperous 
farmers are those who keep their places neat, 
buildings painted or washed, fences and 
roads in good repair, and their fields free 
from weeds and rubbish. It may be said 
that men with plenty of money can afford 
to spend it for show, but this is not the full 
explanation of this coincidence of facts. 
Men who make money in farming are least 
inclined to pay it out merely for show, and 
it may be safely put down that all work 
done by the thrifty farmer is in the direc- 
tion of profit. Hence as neatness commonly 
goes with thrift, it is quite as likely one of 
its causes as one of its effects. Habits of 





neatness are not too common, and in every 





business the men who do their work in the 
neatest and most thorough manner get the 
best pay. The farmer who grows his crops 
among weeds can never sell his grain at the 
highest market price, while the little extra 
care required to grow and keep crops clean 
always pays well. A man who grows pure 


seed of any kind will find a demand for his- 


entire crop at prices enough higher than the 
market rates to make a gocd profit for his 
care. Growing seeds and garden vegetables 
is nearly always remunerative, because they 
cannot be successfully grown without clcse 
attention to details and neatness. It paysa 
farmer to have an eye to his line fences, his 
own and neighboring roads, keeping them 
well drained, smooth and free of stones. 
Let us have good roads, neat farms, and we 
will have good neighbors and a prosperous, 
thrifty section. 

D. E. Wilson had no doubt it paid if not 
carried to an extreme. Fancy ideas of 
neatness may not pay, but everything ought 
to be kept in as neat order as practicable. 
Weeds ought to be destroyed and farmers 
should use only the best seed, raising it 
themselves. 

R. Harris Archer said a certain degree of 
neatness should be observed. In fences the 
most economical should be put up, regard- 
less of appearance. If a man has plenty of 
chestnut the worm fence is the cheapest but 
does not look as well as others. In some 
sections hedges are the neatest, but he would 
not advise their use where rails are plentiful. 
He thought there was a great deal of time 
wasted in the effort to get rows of wheat 
shocked perfectly straight. The same in 
cutting up corn. Mr. Hays’ gates are neat, 
but he thought there was no necessity for 
more than one large post, to which the gate 
is swung; the other could be light, and ex- 
pense saved thereby. He concluded, how- 
ever, that there was more likelihood of 
neatness being underdone than overdone. 

Benj. Silver, Jr., thought neatness desir- 
able in evcrything, but did not think it paid 
to carry it too far. It seemed to be every 
man’s aim to make money, and the man who 
spends his money in making his farm neat 
and attractive deserves as much credit as 
one who succeeds in accumulating money 
by his labor. A post and rail fence may be 
out of shape and a new one would look bet- 
ter, but if a stake here and there would 
make it last longer and answer the purpose 
-it would not pay to put a new one. Keep 
bushes down and make your place look as 
neatly as you can. Neatness is not over- 
done generally, and as a rule it pays. 

Geo. E. Silver was of the opinion it paid 
the farmer to be neat, to keep his fence rows 
clean, and briars and bushes cut down. 
Even a worm fence may be put up neatly. 
Neatness around the dwelling is also desir- 
able. It makes home attractive. excites self- 
respect, energy and ambition. Harford 
county is rapidly improving in respect of 
neatness. Fences are put up in better style, 
fence rows kept cleaner, houses are white- 
washed or paintec—all adding to the gene- 
ral improvement of the ceunty. If a man 
has money to spend it might pay him to be 
what might be termed “ over neat.” 

Wm. Munnikhuysen said it decidedly pays 
to be neat, not only in our surroundings but 
in putting in and gathering crops. Slovenly 
work denotes bad farming. Neatness may 
be carried to an extreme, but it is seldom 
done. He had traveled through other States 
and had seen no section that can compare in 
neatness toHarford. . 

R. John Rogers was in favor of neatness, 
and like others of preaching what he did 
not practice. Wherever you find a man 
particularly neat and careful in farming you 
are likely to find him neat and careful about 
everything. A man can educate himself in 
habits of neatness. When fence rows are 
cleaned the refuse should be hauled away 
and deposited in some wash or other place. 





It pays to have neat substantial gates instead 
ef bars. No reasonable amount of labor 
should be spared in putting in crops. It 
Was supposed that oats require little care 
in planting. He had found it paid to pre- 
pare the ground thoroughly, harrow it well 
and drill them in. Anything spent about 
our homes to make them neater, more de- 
sirable and comfortable is money well in- 
vested. 


Jas. Lee said that in selecting a tenant he 
would take one he knew to be neat in farm- 
ing. His practice is to begin to cut down 
bushes the day after the last load of hay is 
hauled in. He remembered when it took 
several weeks to cut down bushes on his 
farm, now it can be done in a few days. 

John Moores said he liked to see neatness, 
but there is a happy medium to be observed. 
Neat farming is sometimes too costly. It 
should be regulated by the ability of the 
farmer. Some farmers who are the reverse 
of neat in their work make more money 
than their neater neighbors, but the neatness 
would probably tell in their favor in the 
sale of their property. Some work never 
pays except to please the eye, but you can’t 
do good farming without doing it neatly and 
well. It pays to plant trees and paint build- 
ings, but it does not pay to take downa 
good fence and put up a fancy one. The 
destruction of weeds and bushes, keeping 
fences and ditches in good order pays. 


Wm. Webster said it was an old adage 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
neatness being akin to cleanliness, logically 
speaking it certainly pays. Corn rows, for 
instance, cannot be too neatly put up. In 
putting in wheat a careless driver may run 
against a shock, pull some out, thue leaving 
a place for rain to get in and spoil the corn. 
Every neat farmer is an advantage to his 
neighborhood, as neatness is catching. A 
stone or a worm fence may be kept up 
neatly. Circumstances must govern the 
degree of neatness a farmer.can observe. If 
he has a large income he might go to some 
expense for show. 

D. C. Timanus said that anything worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. Well kept 
farms are a great attraction to a neighbor- 
hood, and pay, too. Things kept neatly and 
in order last as long again. 

N.N. Nock said there was economy in 
neatness. You can get better and quicker 
work out of implements and machinery 
kept neatly. If stock is kept thrifty and 
comfortable you can get more service and 
quicker service out of it than you can from 
neglected and ill-cared for stock. The sur- 
roundings of the home should also be made 
neat and attractive. It is a great advantage 
to a neighborhood to have thrifty, well-kept 
places. You would have to carry neatness 
to a great extent to make it unprofitable. 


Geo. R. Cairnes said neat farming is at- 
tractive to strangers, who are more likely to 
buy land where farms are neatly kept, and 
thus neat farms are likely to bring among us 
a class of people who would be of advan- 
tage to the county. Neatness in farming 
pays, but it should not be carried to too 
great an extent. | 


The President, 8. B. Silver, said te make 
money a certain degree of neatness is re- 
quired, and a farmer should show this in all 
his transactions. 


Mr. Webster said he did not agree with 
the idea advanced that it should be the aim 
of the farmer’s life to make money. It 
should be the aim of every man to make the 
world better by having lived in it. If he 
can make it better by making and spending 
money,then he would agree with the pro- 
position. ; 

Adjourned to meet at “Highlands,” the 
residence of Mr. John Moores, September 
15th. Subject: “ Roads,” Committee of in- 





spection, Messrs. Webster, Rogers and Hays 
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Different Breeds for the Dairy. 


The Toronto Globe gives the following as 
the conclusions from experiments at the 
Ontario Model Farm as deduced from Prof. 
Brown’s last report: 

An average cow for dairy purposes should 
give twenty pounds of milk per day during 
200 days every year; eight pounds of cream 
for every 100 pounds of milk, forty-five 
pounds of butter from every 100 pounds of 
cream, and fully ten pounds of cheese for 
every 100 pounds of milk. Bulk, volume, 
or per cent. of cream, is no safe criterion of 
the quantity of butter in that cream ; weight 
alone is the proper mode of judging. Breed, 
as much if not more than food, affects the 
quantity and quality of milk, cream, butter 
and cheese. In Ontario experimental-farm 
experience, the Shorthorn is an average 
milker, short in duration per season, low in 
specific gravity, high in butter, and also high 
in cheese production. The grade of this 
breed approaches the nearest of any others 
to what is cailed a “general purpose cow.” 
The Aberdeen Poll is low in quantity of 
milk, and the second highest of any in spe- 
cific gravity. The grade in this breed is 
much improved in milk properties, giving a 
greater weight of cream, though a lower 
per cent. of it. The Hereford is not more 
prominent than the Shorthorn and Aberdeen 
Poll in regard to milk, except in proportion 
to butter from cream, in which it is highest. 
The grade is very prominently in advance, 
particularly in proportion of cream, but one 
of the lowest in cheese. The Devon is most 
distinct in highest specific, and the weight 
of cheese from milk. We have no experi- 
ence with the grade of this breed. 

The Galloway milk appears to be of a pe- 
culiar texture—rich, or so very small in but- 
ter globules as to rise very slowly and very 
indistinct in the test tube. 

The Ayrshire is a particularly heavy, long 
milker, giving five times her own weight per 
season. The milk is somewhat low in gravi- 
ty and per cent. of cream, but it is over the 
average in cheese production. The Ayrshire 
grade is not improved in any respect except 
in duration of milking season. 

The Jersey is remarkable for proportion 
of cream, averaging thirty-five per cent., and 
giving a value of dairy products incompara- 
ble to any other breed in our experience. 
The native, or common cow of Ontario, not 
Canada properly, because Quebec in particu- 
lar stands distinct in her class of dairy cows, 
takes a high place in value of annual pro- 
duce for ordinary dairy purposes, and along 
with the Shorthorn grade is peculiarly the 
dairy cow of the country. 


Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Frequently the advice has been given to 
fruit growers, through horticultural and ag- 
ricultural mediums, to not cultivate their or- 
chards t00 late in the season, as such late til- 
lage would tend to prolong the growing pe- 
tiod of the trees to an extent endangering 
the proper and thorough ripening of the 
growth, upon which the following year’s 
crop of fruit is dependent; and in case of a 
severe winter following, the fruit buds in or- 
chards so cultivated, are quite likely to be 
frozen, etc., etc. This advice for more north- 
ern latitudes, and where severe freezing wea- 
ther begins earlier than here, may be all 
Tight; but for Maryland and southward, 
there is not one particle of practical common 
Sense in it, To the “ fine-thread” “ theorizer,” 
it may present itself in the light of an import- 
ant consideration, but in real practice it is 
found to be an impossibility to keep a bear- 
ing orchard growing to such time in the fall, 
as to prevent thorough ripening of the wood; 
the trouble is to keep them growing long 
enough. Taking the subject as a whole, it is 
Rot 00 much culture that does mischief in 








our orchards, but just the opposite; if there 
were three times as much cultivating and ma- 
nuring done, as is the present practice, and 
has been since our earliest recollection, we 
would be able to supply our markets with 
fruit of infinitely superior quality than we 
now do. A very plain illustration of the truth 
of this assertion came under our notice this 
season. A gentleman having two peach or- 
chards, oné on land carefully and thoroughly 
cultivated, and in such a state of fertility as 
would insure a good crop of corn, the other 
on poorer land, and not so well tilled; the 
difference in the same varieties grown in 
these orchards was surprising—and in the 
same market, the difference in prices obtain- 
ed was no less so. Hence, such of our read- 
ers who contemplate planting orchards in 
the future, we would with much earnestness 
urge to carefully consider the after care and 
management of their trees, before deciding 
upon the number to plant; and if not certain 
that one thousand trees (ten acres, if peach) 
can be properly cared for, both as regards 
culture and manure, cut down the quantity 
until that point will be reached to a certainty. 

In Peach-growing districts, nearly every 
farmer has an orchard ranging in size from 
two or three hundred trees to five thousand. 
The proper management of even ten acres of 
orchard in connection with the labor inci- 
dent to farming is a matter of no small mo- 
ment, and demands a business capacity, such 
as is not possessed by more than one man in 
four of those engaged in farming. As a rule, 
either the business of the farm or that of or- 
chard management, is bound to suffer more 
or less every year, and unfortunately it is too 
often the case that doth suffer. First, the 
growing scarcity and utter worthlessness of 
labor, is to be considered ; next, it must te 
remembered that the plowing and cultivating 
of these ten acres of trees, will to some ex- 
tent interfere with the tillage of farm crops; 
and then when ence in bearing--when the 
farmer has his fallow to prepare, his fodder 
to take down, and a dozen other things 
pressing upon his time—then is the time 
when there is vexation of mind and weari- 
ness of body ; there can be no halting at this 
juncture ; metaphorically, “ the iron is hot,” 
and strike is the only alternative. We agree 
with the views of a Hibernian friend who 
holds that “It is better to have too much of 
a good thing than not enough ;” but a big 
crop of peaches to handle in a short period, 
and that too at a busy time on the farm, re- 
quires a good administrative cast of mind, 
with plenty of physical “grit” thrown in, 
to make it an endurable success. It is not 
only important that the planting of a Peach 
orchard receive this kind of study before or- 
dering the trees, but it is equally important 
with other fruits—apples, pears, or whatever 
kind it is the object to grow; no less so in 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, etc. 
In fact, proper decision here, is paramount 
in importance to that of procuring the right 
varieties, for this reason, that it matters not, 
though your varieties may be the very 
“cream,” yet with improper culture, or rath- 
er no culture upon half starved soil, the re- 
sult is more vexing than if you had planted 
inferior kinds; in either case, though, you 
are out of pocket. 

We refer to this subject at this time, more 
particularly for the reason that every plant- 
ing season enlists new recruits into the army 
of fruit growers, and the “ raw recruits,”— 
those lacking experience—are the ones most 
likely to be led into “ over planting,” by the 
flattering results obtained by calculations 
based upon the product of a single tree, or a 
small orchard, well cared for. It is very 
easy, after knowing that half-a-dozen crates 
were produced by a single tree, that netted 
two dollars per crate, to multiply the twelve 
dollars thus obtained by one thousand, and 
by figures—those identical little characters 
that have the enviable reputation of carrying 
with them a veracity as pure as that of the 


dear little boy that hacked his father’s fa- 
vorite cherry tree with the “ little hatchet” — 
yes, by actual figuring—on paper—one thou- 
sand trees will net the grower twelve thou- 
sand dollars. This isa very simple théory, 
yet, simple a3 it is, it has a fascination for 
the inexperienced planter, which only ma- 
tures into sad disappointment, True, the 
average life of man is not very long at best, 
and in order to accomplish anything worthy 
of remembrance by his friends, he is compell- 
ed to run his business with all possible 
specd; yet it must not be forgotten, that too 
much haste may permanently destroy the 
brightest hopes, reacting like a withering 
blight upon energy and enterprise. 





Kitchen Garden—September. 


In the early part of the month turnips 
may be sown and. those already up should 
be timely thinned. Kale and spinach may 
be sown and onion sets planted at any time 
when the ground is in good condition. . For 
the last two articles the ground can hardly 
be too rich, and it is not wise to trust to arti- 
ficial manures alone. Rows may be 15 
inches apart. Did time permit I would pre- 
fer to sow spinach by hand. There are 
always blanks in the rows when the machine 
is used. Cabbage and cauliflower are usually 
sown in well prepared soil from the 20th to 
the 25th and it will not be safe to vary much 
from these dates. There is so much vacant 
ground at this season that it is well to keep 
up the habit of sowing rye to cut green in 
spring, to make mats or to use as a mulch 
about trees or small fruits. Celery requires 
to be kept well hoed and cultivated. _ Arti- 
ficial watering appears almost indispensable 
for celery at times, but such laborious work 
soon takes away the profit of the crop. 

Flat Culture——Up to the present season I 
had never known potatoes to be raised with- 
out a certain amount of earthing up; and 
had time permitted no doubt I would have 
followed the old habit. The crop is unus- 
‘ually good here as elsewhere and all the better 
I believe for the want of the bank of earth. 
Here and there a green end may be seen a 
half inch or so above ground showing that 
a single inch of earth drawn up would pro- 
bably be just the thing. The rows are 2} 
feet apart for early rose, which I find to be 
the best distance. 

Good-bye Potato Bugs.—Last year I mixed 
the usual quantity of Paris Green and plaster 
required annually for my potato patch, but 
found that I had sufficient left over to do for 
this year, and now again, I believe, enough 
for next year, showing that we have got 
them pretty well under control. I pay no 
attention to them in the early part of the 
season, but dust the vines when the young 
brood comes along. I have an idea that 
from the Paris Green and plaster having 
been mixed the year previous the compost is 
stronger than if mixed just before using. It 
wae surprising to see how slight a dusting 
did the work. 

Towards the end of the month is a good 
time to lift and heel in strawberry runners 
for spring planting. For raspberries and 
blackberries all should try the close pruning 
so strongly practiced and recommended by 
Mr. Purdy, whereby the great labor of stak- 
ing and tying is aveided. Those, however, 
who have only small gardens had better 
plant more closely and keep the vines tied 
up in the old way. 

Ordering Plants ty Teleptone.—This is 
bound to be a convenient arrangement if 
one is only sure of his man at the other end 
of the line, but my first trial was anything 
but satisfactory. A few thousands of cab- 
bage plants came along, se spindling in 
their growth that when heeled in an inch 
apart but few of them touched each other. 
Stunted old things they are; I doubt if 1 
shall ever plant them; would gladly return 
them for a trifle of what they cost. 








Nurserymen and seedsmen, while’ not 
neglecting the telephone, are showing, in 
another way, a still greater spirit of enter- 
prise. It may not be generally known that 
many of the former avail themselves of the 
use of stenographers to help them through 
with their immense correspondence, and 
now we have Peter Henderson dropping 
his autograph letters and handsome signa- 
ture and simply hinting his thoughts to one 
who is ever on the alert to receive, print and 
transmit them. The telephone is tangible and 
very generally appreciated; the more sub- 
tle medium of a stenographer and his ways 
in the matter of expediting business is not 
so readily understood by the average busi- 
ness man. 

The flow ers.—These will soon be gone and, 
as a rule, the best way is to let them go. 
In the kitchen garden hardy plants should 
prodewinat, and things that are readily 

illed by frost are hardly worth saving unless 
one has a greenhouse. Some things, how- 
ever, that are almost hardy may be kept over 
in a frame, and geraniums, if well cut back 
and kept rather dry will keep in house or 
cellar. Transplant violets to a frame of 
rich earth, and make a bed of parsley in the 
same way. Flower seeds will be ripening 
and will often be worth saving. Rose cut- 
tings geet root readily at this time in 
sand in a cold frame; if they root well they 
wf stay there with the protection of the 
sash until spring. ; 

There will now be some time for ditching, 
draining and other née improvements. 
A drain-tile is one of the rarest sights in 
these parts. What do these people drain 
with, or do they drain at all ? 

Joun Watson. 





To the Bee Keepers of Baltimore County 
and Vicinity. 

The date fixed for the Annual Fair of the 
Baltimore County Agricultural Society at 
Timonium is fast approaching, and as Super- 
intendent of the Apiary it becomes my duty 
to urge upon you the importance of contri- 
buting to its success. The society have 
doubled their premium list, over last season, 
and now amount to more than all the other 
Agricultural Societies of the State combined. 


Ample provision will be made for an ex- 
tensive exhibit of everything pertaining to 
this class, and I earnestly hope to see the 
space well filled up. 

There are many good reasons for urging 
every bee keeper to turn out and make 
strenuous efforts to have this department 
the attractive feature of the fair. 

Honey has become a staple product and it 
should be our aim to produce it in the most 
attractive and marketable shape, and there 
is no better place to “ compare notes” than 
at the fairs. 

To this end we should endeavor to popn- 
larize the consumption of honey by all c 5 
as well as to raise the standard of produc- 
tion by applying correct principles, and pro- 
gressive art, to the management of our 
chosen pursuit. 

Bees and honey are already “the great 
centre of attraction” at our fairs, and have 

iven prominence to the industry, and thus 
Ceconion more apparent each successive 
year. 
Let each bee keeper then contribute his 
or her best specimens. If you can’t: send 
bees, send honey, a boquet of honey pro- 
ducing flowers, in fact anything to ea 
full exhibit. To the lady bee keepers of the 
State, this will afford an excellent. oppor- 
tunity to enter “ the lists” with the sterner 
sex, and prove at least in this case that 
women can accomplish as much in this 
branch of industry as their brethren. 

A meeting of the Bee Keepers of Mary- 
land and vicinity and all interested, is called 
to assemble at the bee tent, at 11 o’clock 
A.M., Thursday, September 6th, for the 
purpose of forming a Bee Keeper’s Associa- 
tion, by several prominent bee keepers of 
the State. Come one and all, and let the 
bee keepers exhibit at Timonium 1883, be 
“the fair of the season.” 

C. H. Laxn, 





PREMIUMS.—CLASS F. 
189. Colony of Italian bees with 
movable combs. ...#4.00 2d, 2.00 
190. Best 10 lbs. comb honey, 4.00 2d, 2.00 
191. Display of honey extracted and 
+S) PGR sa or eecewnds 6 400 2d, 2.00 
192. Crate of honey ready for ship- 
ping....2.....+....- 4.00 2d, 2.00 
193. Best om og Ad bees in movable 
com cluding their public 
manipulation, premium......$16 
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THE address of Dr. Ellzey before the 
Woodlawn Agricultural Society, and for- 
warded for publication in THz AMERICAN 
FARMER, contains a fund ef valuable infor- 
mation upon the subject of Fertilizers, which 
every farmer should understand as neces- 
sary to his success in the honored and re- 
sponsible vocation in which he is engaged. 
Some of his views, however, as to the value 
of certain fertilizers now in almost universal 
use in the Middle and Southern States will 
probably not pass without lively criticism. 
The subject indeed is one open to a wide dis- 
cussion, and may lead to such an one as that 
of many years ago in these pages between 
Col.’s Capron, of Prince George’s, and Carey, 
of Baltimore county, as to the best means of 
resuscitating depleted soils, or that, on ano- 
ther branch of the same subject, between 
Hon. Charles B. Calvert and Edward P. Ro- 
berts, Esq., the principal associate editor of 
the Farmer. These discussions were sup- 
plemented by the Prize Essays of Edward 
Stabler and others on the Improvement of 
Worn-out Lands, and no doubt led to the 
great advancement in the agriculture of this 
and other States which has been witnessed 
since their publication. 








CoMBINATION SALE at WasHINGTON Co. 
Fatr.—It will be seen by the advertisement 
elsewhere that at the Fair in Hagerstown, 
October 16 to 19, there will be a general sale 
of imported stock, implements, machinery, 
etc., contributed by many exhibitors. ‘The 
county is a rich and prosperous one, and 
among its pushing farmers many purchasers 
ought to be found. The plan of the sale is a 
good one and deserves success. 





Tue Bartrmore County Farr.—As we 
go to press all the indications point to a 
large ».nd successful Fair at Timonium. The 
stock exhibits will be numerous and good, 
Jerseys predominating as usual, and in every 
other department a varied and full display 
is expected. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Progress in Agrioulture—Is there any Room 
for Further Improvement ? 





By Tx. PoLLarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


In our last, we were speaking of what the 
United States Government had been doing 
in modern times to promote the progress of 
agriculture. Prof. Riley instances the fact 
that the Government last year, or the year 
before printed 300,000 copies of the An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, as an evidence of liberality in behalf 
the great farming interest of the country. 
It is estimated that one-seventh of the popu- 
lation of the United States is employed in 
agriculture, which would amount to seven 
millions. But taking another estimate, 
which would be fairer in reference to the 
needs of farmers for the reports. The last 
census (1880) shows thereare 4,008,907 farms 
in the United States. Now we should think 
that each head of a farm should have one 
of these reports if they are valuable, and we 
think they contain much matter that is 
valuable, while they contain much that will 
not interest the ordinary farmer, but as it is, 
the 300,000 reports cannot reach as much as 
fy of the farmers. Admitting that one half 
the heads of these more than four millions, 
are not reading men, we shall have more 
than two millions left who should be sup- 
plied with these reports, and it is probable 
that much more than one half, as supposed, 
would read the reports or portions of them, 
if put in their hands. This shows how 
inadequate is the support given: by our 
government to the great interest of this 
great country, an interest, on which all 
other interests of the people depend. In 
1878, our government appropriated to the 
Department of State more than a million 
dollars, to the Treasury Department, more 
than twelve millions, to the Department of 
Interior three and a half millions, to Post 
Office Department nearly five millions, and 
to the War and Navy Department (includ- 
ing military and naval establishments) more 
than fifty millions, while to the Agricultural 
Department the appropriation was $208,- 
640. We do not argue that the appropria- 
tions to the first named departments are too 
large, but we doubt not they might be 
smaller, and accomplish the same purpose, 
if economy and honest management were 
enforced, but we do say emphatically that 
the appropriation to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is too small. Some two or three years 
since General Le Duc, then Commissioner 
of Agriculture, requested of Congress an 
appropriation to enlarge his Chemical De- 
partment and employ chemists enough to 
analyze all the fertilizers the farmers might 
desire, and to purchase an experimental 
farm near Washington. He told the Con- 
gress that the room for chemical work was 
in the basement of the agricultural building, 
was badly ventilated, was cramped, and 
every way unfitted for his purposes, and 
urged the farm as a place where numerous 
experiments might be conducted, and un- 
settled agricultural problems might be solved. 
But no attention was paid to his suggestions. 

The different States are doing something 
of importance towards the progress of agri- 
culture. Some at the North, and some in 
the West have their Agricultural Depart- 
ments and State Boards of Agriculture, and 
seem to be working efficiently, but our re- 
marks are particularly about “ Agriculture 
in the South.” Virginia has a Department 


of Agriculture, under control of a Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, but with an insufficient 
#ppropriation, only $5,000, (from which 
comes the salary of the Commissioner and his 
clerk). A respectable cabinet of minerals 
and productions of the State have been col- 
lected, and yearly reports have been issued, 
except, we think, for 1882, as also a “ hand- 
book of Virginia,” with a recent map of 
the State. (The writer was Cemmissioner 
of Agriculture from July, 1877 to January, 
1882). This department was established 
in July 1877. Georgia has a department of 
agriculture established some ten or twelve 
years since. The first reports from Dr. 
Janes, Commissioner, were very creditable. 
Some three or four years since he was super- 
seded by Col. Henderson, from whom we 
thave seen no reports. In this State and 
Virginia, these departments have been sub- 
jected to political influences, and their heads 
are the appointees by the dominant party. 
South Carolina has a Department of Agri- 
culture, Col. Butler, the Commissioner, and 
seems to be doing a fair work. Alabama 
hasan Agricultural School at Auburn. Their 
reports, if any have been published, have 
not come under the writer’s notice. North 
Carolina has a Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. McGehee, the Commissioner, and Dr. C. 
E. Dabney, of Virginia, the chemist, and we 
think it is conducted with much success and 
ability, particularly on Dr. Dabney’s part, 
who has issued the only reports from the 
institution, we have seen, and they are able 
and instructive. North Carolina is the only 
Sonthern State which has taken steps to be 
represented at the coming Boston Exposi- 
tion this fall, in behalf of agriculture, arts, 
mineral productions, etc., and it is said that 
this State will have there a superior collec- 
tion, especially of its minerals, in which it 
abounds. 

Among the most prominent improvements 
in modern agriculture has been the inven- 
tion of labor saving machinery. The writer 
can remember when there was almost no 
farm machinery—nothing but the’ wheat fan 
and plows. Wheat was gotten out by 
horses’ hoofs, flails and a lumbering old roller 
made by putting blunt pins through a large 
log, which was drawn around by horses. 
Many farmers were slow to avail themselyes 
of farm machinery, and the English farmers, 
as intelligent as they are, as late as 1851 
were still using the hand ‘ reaping hook” to 
cut their wheat, as we witnessed in their 
harvest of that year. In that year McCor- 
mick’s reaper was introduced into the 
country, being exhibited at the first “ World’s 
Fair’ in London, and was tested on some of 
the wheat fields in the vicinity. The pro- 
gress of improvement in agricultural ma- 
chinery has been very decided in the last 
few years, and the improvement continues. 
To Americans is due most of the credit of 
-these inventions. There is decided room for 
improvements in making this machinery 
out of better materials and of more dur- 
ability. Farmers lose a great deal in time 
and money by the breakings which so often 
occur in machinery, part, no doubt, the 
result of bad management, but very fre- 
quently because of the want of the best 
materials, the best metal and the best wood 
and of the best workmanship. Defects are 
easily covered by paint, and the farmer 
should endeavor to buy only from workmen 
of known skill and honesty. The charge for 
machinery is ample to secure all the requisites 
of first-class implements. Farmers should 
endeavor to understand thoroughly the 
construction and working of every machine 
he uses, and should not entrust it in the field 
to any hand who does not well understand 
its management. As an aid to the proper 
comprehension of this subject it will be well 
for every farmer to provide himself with a 
copy of “Thomas’ Farm Implements and 
Machinery” (price $1.50), or some one good 
work on this subject. 








I have recently read a work on “ Lang 
and Labor in the United States,” by Mr. 
Moody of Boston, in which he comments op 
the machinery employed in agriculture, ang 
particularly on the great “ Bananza” farms 
of the Northwest. The results of labor 
saving as compared with hand work is won. 
derful. He further illustrates by an account 
of the machinery employed in textile fabrics, 
where labor saving as compared with the 
old mode with the wheel, and cards, and 
hand loom, is immense. The farms alluded 
to are, mapvy of them, so large that notwith. 
standing the exteusive use of machinery 
of all sorts,as 1 .ny.as 250 or more hands 
are employed on them during harvests, and 
then in the winter months only five or 10 
men are employed to take care of the ma- 
chinery, and the moderate amount of stock 
maintained on these farms. Mr. Moody 
contends that the machinery thus employed 
is working great harm to the laboring classes 
and small farmers, and that great poverty in 
these regions is the result. He says that the 
tenant farmers cannot compete with the 
Bananza farmers, with their lai ge, expensive 
farm machinery. He cites a farm where 
55,000 acres were in wheat, the nett profit 
being $7 per acre. This would amount tos 
very large sum, while this profit to a moder- 
ate tenant or small farmer would rarely sup- 
port his family, and besides, he could not 
realize this profit without machinery, which 
he cannot afford to buy. But we doubt Mr. 
Moody’s conclusions. Without these large 
farms, the laboring classes might probably 
not get employment at all, and without 
machinery these farms would not bave been 
established. If these large farmers by use 
of machinery make profits, it is no evidence 
that the tenant and small farmers would 
make larger profits, if there was no ma- 
chinery in use. We can well remember 
when wheat in Virginia, before the use of 
machinery, sold year after year for 90 cents 
and $1 per bushel, and recently I crossed 4 
bill of my father’s for groceries in 1828, which 
showed the ruling price of these articles was 
nearly the same as now, except for sugar, 
tea and coffee, which were higher. This 
shows the emall and tenant farmers, were no 
better off then than now. 


The fact that the price of horses and mules 
has increased since the introduction of rail- 
roads is a puzzler to those who think the 
use of machinery will bring down the price 
of farm products and injure farmers. We 
well remember when it was said that 
steam engines onfrailroads would break up 
the raising and profitable sale of horses. In 
place of this, their price has increased, and 
we never knew them higher than they were 
last spring ; this being the consequence of 
the increased business of the country 
brought about by railroads stimulating pro- 
duction,and creating demand for horses to dis- 
tribute it at their terminal points, passengers 
too, as well as products, and besides this, 
horses are in increased demand to carry 
these increased products to the railroads. It 
has become manifest that Europe cannot 
feed its population, and large production in 
this country will hurt no one, either large or 
small farmers. 





—— = 


Tue trustees of Purdue University, La- 
Fayette, Ind., have abolished the Greek and 
Latin departments from the institution. 
This gives agriculture and horticulture, and 
the sciences related thereto, a broad swing. 
The Hon. W. H. Ragan will superintend the 
experimental department of the college 
farm. He is best known as a horticulturist, 
being at present the efficient secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society. 
Now that Purdue University is well rid of 
the dead weights of Latin and Greek the 
public will look for efficient work there in 
fitting the youth of Indiana for the active 
duties of life on the farm.—Prairie Farmer. 
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Home Department. 
Moths. 

. We all know of the damage these seeming- 
ly insignificant pests are capable of doing, 
and exercise ourselves wisely and rigorously 
to protect our household goods from their 
depredations. Why is it, I wonder, that we 
are less careful about the moth-like habits 
which attack ourselves with far more dama- 
ging effect than our most valuable posses- 
sions are subject to from real moths? 

The one of which I am about to utter some 
palpable truths is singularly free from obser- 
yation of any kind. We rarely hear it spo- 
ken of, and never is it practiced openly, even 
I believe among the most degraded—and yet 
the vendors of the vile stuff, and the physi- 
cians also assure me that the practice is more 
common than the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and is supposed to be more injurious to the 
intellectual faculties, and equally so to gen- 
eral health. 

This habit to which I refer is that of “snuff 
rubbing.” I would not venture upon a sub- 
ject so generally avoided and so unpleasant 
even to speak of, were it not for the rising 
generation. Among those who practice it 
there seems to be a lack of conception of the 
evil thereof, and they rarely take any pains 
toprevent children from acquiring a taste 
for it. The injurious effects are slower in 
manifesting themselves and never so com- 
pletely overcome the senses as opium and 
alcohu], but they demoralize the individual 
quite as surely, unfitting its subjects for in- 
telligent thought oraction, and compel them 
to go through life shamefacedly, with a con- 
stant sense of having something to hide. It 
is also a constant drain upon the purse, and 
in a great majority of cases runs away with 
a large per centage of somebody’s hard earn- 
ings. 

All this is equally true, of course, of the 
ordinary use of tobacco, as far as the cost of 
it goes, but custom among the bettér class of 
people renders the open use of it to sonie ex- 
tent respectable, while with “ snuff rubbing” 
the habit creates slyness, and so degrades the 
man or woman at the start, and then renders 
them so stupid as to hamper their usefulness, 
and unfits them for the satisfaction of or- 
dinary intercourse, to say nothing of the im- 
positions they are consequently subjected to. 

What I am desirous of doing is to awaken, 
if possible, the mothers who are addicted to 
this practice to’a sense of the condition of 
slavery into which they are fallen, and per- 
suade them therefore to keep their children 
from a like bondage. I might exhaust the 
whole field of argument which abler pens 
than mine have used to condemn the use of 
tobacco and alcoholic drinks, and they would 
apply equally to this abominable habit, but 
space nor the occasion neither of them admit 
of it: besides, it is an old, old story, and we 
all know it by heart. This other habit, 
however, is so much overlooked, and com- 
paratively no effort made to arrest it, that I 
Venture in this modest corner to raise my 
feeble voice, hoping it may impress some one 
sufficiently who may have the ability and 
power to take some steps toward protecting 
the young from the baneful example so com- 
mon among their elders. I do wish I were 
better prepared to show just how the vile 
practice affects the system; I trust, however, 
some one who does know all about it will 
raise a voice of warning in time to save the 
coming generation. 

Why do we so weakly permit moths of va- 
rious kinds to prey upon our highest and 
best faculties? They come upon us in forms 
We can easily recognize and escape from if 
We are so minded; sloth, depraved appetites 
of various kinds, selfishness, profligacy, loose- 
hess of tongue or temper, are all, like moths 
to the garment, eating into and unfitting us 
for the uses for which our Creator designed 
us, and which it would be our highest good 


A Cheap 1 Filter, 


Very many families de desire some inexpen- 
sive device for filtering rain and other waters 
to be used for cooking and table use. A 
cheap and very efficient filter may be made 
by using a spirit or wine cask, placing it on 
end, with the head removed, and having a 
faucet at the bottom to draw off the clear 
water. To fit it for a filter, take the re- 
moved top head of the cask, and witha 
small bit bore holes all over it, then place | po 
four clean bricks or blocks of wood on the 
bottom, and on these rest the perforated 
top. Now fill upon it about four inches of 
charcoal chopped into small bits the size of 
peas, and over this place a layer of clean 
sand, six inches deep. Impure water poured 
into the cask on topof the sand, will become 
clear and sparkling after a little while, or as 
soon as all fine particles are worked out of 
the charcoal and sand. This filter will not 
need renewing oftener than once in two or 
three months.— Popular Science Monthly. 


BAD HABITS are small at the beginning, 
but they grow-to enormous size. It is as 
difficult to destroy them when fully grown, 
as it is easy to kill them when “ in the egg.” 
A little giving way to a bad temper may end 
in murder. Little fits of idleness may lead 
to dissolute habits. How big these little 
sins may grow we dare not even think. The 
best way then is to take hold of them, put 
a check on them while they are young, ask 
God to give us His grace to overcome them, 
before the take. possession of us, and destroy 
us. The longer we put off trying to check 
these evils in our hearts, the harder shall we 
find it to be. So let us go to work at once, 
and try to overcome them -while they are 
small, not wait until they are fully grown, 
when we shall more than likely be overcome 
by them. 


Sor For Pots.—Most soil needs a liberal 
admixture of peat or well pulverized muck 
before it is in a condition for using in pots. 
The bottom of the pots also-needs a layer of 
finely-broken brick, over which should be 
placed a little sphagnum. Peat and sphag.- | (as 
num are not a ete s easily procurable, and 
in such cases a plan is to dig up clumps | $° 








of fern-roots from any brake bog by means 
of an old axe, aud then to cho up 
with a spade or axe. When well cut up the 


roots may be pulled out and shaken, and 
then used as a substitute for sphagnum. 
The fine, muck-like earth which retains will 
be nearly equal to florists’ peat for the culti- 
vation of most common plants. 








A Large Yield of Wheat in Dorchester. 
Danville, September, 1883. 
Messrs. Davison & Co. 

Gentlemen: When I was up to purchase 
my fertilizers you asked me to give you an 
estimate of how I prepared my land last year 
for wheat that I raised 50 bushels per acre. 
I flushed up 10 acres of stuble that I had 
raised 88 bushels per acre the year before 
with your fertilizer. The land is a yellow 
clay soil, after flushing I rolled and used 
cultivators on it, then sowed 200 pounds per 
acre of your “ High Grade” Superphosphate 
broadcast, then drilled 13 tutes wheat per 
acre, it is a new variety I got from the 
Patent Office three years ago, smooth head, 
red, long berry, as forwa ‘as the Fulse, 
and stands the winter better than any I have 
ever seeded. I grew 500 bushels on 10 acres. 
I think your fertilizer is the very thing for 
farroers fn this section, the clover the largest 
I ever had. Yours, &c., 

L. P. SKINNER. 


Dailsville, Dorchester Co., Md. 


S1itu Ponp, Kent Co., Mp., | fresh 
August 4, 1882. 

Messrs. J. E. Tygert & Co., 
Gents: I have been using on my farms and 
selling your Star Bone Phosphate for the 
past six years by,the side of Turner’s and all 
the leading brands manufactured in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and must say that I 
have never used or sold a fertilizer that has}. 
ays on all soils such universal satisfaction. 
far as I can learn, it has beaten all phos- 
phates producing wheat and corn in this 
country ; and, as an evidence of the standing 
of Star Bone Phosphate in this country, you 
will find our sales, as far as I can learn, very 
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Our Western people are liable to be 
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SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling.and 2 Year 
Rams. 


Ale 20 Broeding Ewes from the Best Strains of 
Henry Webb and Lord Washington for Sale by 


SAM. J. SHARPLESS, 


705 walnut St., Philadelphia. 


PEACH TREES. 
4|NL Sines cone nen eran 


We have B ETT and KIEFFER PEAR, 
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DAVID BAIRD & SON, 


Manalapan, N. J. 
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Fruit & Ornamental TREES. 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


The largest and most complete general stock in the 
v. s., oe | many Choice As meg 
alogue mailed Free to a)l applicants 


BLLWANGER & BARRY**zssiters "srs 
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COMBINATION SALE. 


OF GUARANTEED PURE-BLOODED 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND DOGS 


IMPROVED FARM MACHINERY, 


WASHINGTON ‘cOUNTY FAIR 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., 
OCTOBER 16th to 19th Inclusive. 


For Particulars, Address, P. A. WEITMER, Secretary. 








FRANKLIN DAVIS EDW. H. BISSELL, 


BALTIMORE NORSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
100 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100° Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. 


our customers an immense stock of APPLES ee CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 

OanAEE &c., all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties of F , ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

MR and Retail. ‘To dealers we can offer pt on favorable terms, and the 
and shipping. Catalogues on application. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


££ = Saceaitie 
NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ts undersigned offers a fine stock x of the ies & New Ps Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
Fh - — ae &c., Fruit Trees of 
viz: Plums, Cherries, aetiastes 28 Apples, rnamental to the ee &c. — Vines, 




















Suewbenrion, be a &c., new sorts E mm Ornamen' Aviad ew Shrubs, &c., Small 
a urserymen, as weil as wage ond pT ae Iseding grovers : 
Hosein Lee Tulips, ov) a rare Seentoees yun, Winter Bloomis Plants. 

NEW —Bennett’s Hybrid Tea, Queen of Bedders, N: bh and Boglish B Roses, &c. 


&iG-Every thing at low rates. "Coniaren mailed to epplicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D C. 


ORGANS >>," $49.75 it ie 


sr=x 
INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC. 
further ORMOUS sales of Beatty's Gebtnet 
me Hike month of August, and Unt Septem 
i a, ey at oe the oe arenas 
ti it prom 
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Style, N Dimensions—Height, 72 ins. ge memedicmae we ne a 
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BALTIMORE COUNTY FAIR 


TIMONIUM, 


10 Miles from Baltimore, on Northern Central R. W. 


SEHP'T. 4, 5.6 and 7. 


A full and comprehensive Fremium List is open to all comers; and breeders, farmers, gardeners, mann. 
facturers at = beyond, as well as in the County are invited to exhibit their stock, products and 
wares. orse, Cattle, Sheep and Swine 
stock, of Sticks baltianane county is a centre for so many varieties, this Exhibition i: is especially attractive, 


Round Tri Tickets from Baltimore, including Admission. 50 CENTS. 
For information, Premium Lists, Blanks for Entries, etc., address, 


WILLIAM B. SANDS, Secretary, 
128 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 





asses close August 27, at 6 P, M. To lovers of fing 





THE SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILL 


Greatly teen for the Season of 1883. 





No change off 
Gears. 

No bunching 

of the Grain. 


Simple, 
Strong, 
Durable, 


Mi," 


| i 


The ‘*SUPERIOR” will be furnished this Season with the “MARK’S FERTILIZER FORCE FEED,” a 


ee = OLD RELIABLE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. The “SUPERIOR ” is now offered t+ the 
public w: 


A Force Feed Grain Sower, A Force Feed Grass-Seed Sower, 
and A Force Feed Fertilizer Attachment. 

And, from the tation it ee so justly eegned. it is fully entitled to the name of “SUPERIOR.” Send 

for Circular and Price List List. We also have the Stover Corn and Cob Mill, rhe only Geared Sweep Mill in the 

Market. fn he ae Cider and Wine Mill and Agricultural Implements for descriptive 


J.C. DURBOROW &CoO., 


35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, 








ZSTABLISHED 1839. 


JOHN BULLOCK @ SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PURE RAW BONE 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WH’F. Factory, WASHINGTON ROAD. 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP AND PORTLAND CEMENTS. 
TO WHEAT GROWERS! 


The undersigned, hg ope in the mapetactare of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINATOR 
n 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and perecall 
reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence a these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the F armors and Planters of 
nia, with the assurance that the high standard 

each will be maintained as heretofore, 











Maryland and Vi 
quality o 





For growing Wheat, it is the eiversal ¢ pinion oF of a fomens of Maryland and Tineinle, after | 
t ; 


rs experience in the use 0 ZERS, that an application of 100 pounds 
a: wet ite ettects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. 


chea 
present advantages and superior factlaties for manufacturing, I challenge competi 
ton ane Fortiliser so sold in the United States, in ogee Mechanical Condition and Price 
to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, and 
by pir: By ra n perecn seb manufacture—as for the past TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. ; 
UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, should see 
‘that overs Hog 1s branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J. @. A. HOLLOWAY, 





10:7 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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 @BORGE PAGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Mae a 
ede rar 


cay SNe 


*\ Va a 
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. 
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No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, } MD. 
PAGE’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. PAGE'S PATENT PORT- 
ABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS. SHAPFING AND PULLEYS. 
BENSON’S TRACTION ENGINE AND PLOWS, will plow land at the 


ip So 10 acres = hour and at less than 25 ets. per acre. NICHOLS, SHEPERD 
400. VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St, Baltimore. 




















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOCD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


MAKERS OF FREE! CARDS and | CHROMOG 


FINE JERSEY BUTTER. 


Bicuaap Goopman Jz., Lenox, Mass, 

A, W. Cumever, Agr'l Ed. NV. . Farmer. 

J. Mictow Macxrm, ae rears! Cattle Club. 
Henny Stewart, Dairy Ed ulturist, 
Epwanp Buanetr, Deer foot aon, uth boro. 


All Use and Recommend 











y for 
close a confidential 
mos. Agents wan 
46 Summer Street, Boston, 


Jersey Red Pigs 


From largest herd South Sti) wet ht Prem- 
pop td pd ey cal da us intes hora 
in Virginia at State 1881~82. This ue bee | is 
free from disease, a natural grazier, prolific and early 
to mature, and and in the Netty comme markets brings a 
higher price than any other breed. 

T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 


Cotswold Sheep For Sale 


—— hbred Yearling B Rams and Ram Lambs, 
sired | “Baron Thame,” ea 28 lb. fleece; 
Baron and other fine rams; also ewes, to be 
bred the coming season, at reasonable prices. 


EDWARD C. LEGG, 


KENT ISLAND, MD. 


MARTIN AMBER WHEAT. 


This new variety has again proven its su 
over older varieties its cneempeun yi 
quality of Grain and nip and the fact. 
ae y Lie og it onl uires X Bushels of 

eed te produce T —— ee 
Bushels peracre. Price, by ieee. 3 
34 bushei $3.00, X bushel enou; >> for 1 acre, 


1 bushel 3 Ibs. 
The MARTIN AMBER WHEAT 
in this jooaliay » oad I i. — my seed pure. De- 


| scriptive circ FPR 
. DI ‘ton BLUOMSHURG. FA. 


Imperial Wine Vinegar. 


NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
ST coing pure and reliable. aes imitations. 


coming 3 cents a as Cider Vin- 
To guard pontled 7 wok mle cbenrve that pack- 
ones bear our brands. 


Fresh APOLINARIS.WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
68 8 GAY STREET. 
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THE FERCUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


pecially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies. 
It develons the finest flavor and ra The butter 


has the best a, and keepin 
ag Gas the the least ice, and 


it makes t ost butter. 
Saves the most labor. 
of tery have discarded deep setters and adopted 
au 
DON’T BUY ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 
or send your milk to the factory, until you have sent 
for our large illustrated circulars and price lists. 


THE FURGUSON M’F’G. CO. Burlington 
Vermont. 

















00 





Mig 8YLAND AGRICULTURAL 
OLLEGE, 


aimated in a beautiful and healthy locality, eight 
Ohi from Washington, D. C., on Baltimore and 
io Railroad. ‘The instruction embraces a full JL 
te Course, including Scientifie and Practical 
Agriculture, with a full corps of professors. Terms 
ond the course of nine months, commencing 20th 
"eptember. including board, tuition, fuel, lights and 
washing, $200. 
Boarp or 








Trustres.—Governor William T. 
amilton, president ; Hon. Geo. H. Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Senate; Hon. Otis Keilholts, Speaker 
the House; Hon. C. J. M. Gwinn, Attorney Gene- 
; Hon, Barnes Com » State Treasurer; Hon. 
homes J. Keating, Sta Comptroller ; Hon. George 
B. Lorin , U.S. Ontamiosionet of ultare ; Allen 
* Wale ar ak a ote we John — 
Wilmot — soanagigs dlc 


For oe fall Rese. send for yr Postoffice 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


\ LIGHT per srtirntar, Doug 
BALTIMORE. 

EEPS IN y oros AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Bares Doors, Blinds, 

Pews sua Chan OL Pune Wor Blinds, Hi —_ on, Builvery Harder oe Weed nig ie Frames, 

Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lum 


ware, W neg 
Weigh Seam ¢ ant h Col 
ne Best a Work at wighe, Sanh C a Te 


JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


SVB A DB 


Agricultural and Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
- Economical En- 


Mouldi Brack: 

r Caps, 

Frames 
Boxes. 








=, 
>< + 
o,* 
4%, 


ECLIPSE 
MGRICOLTORAL _ 


~ STEVENS’ ENGINE i THRESHER, 
KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


~~ 








-| Union Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Circular Saw Mills 


Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


The Watt and Ball Plows, dc., &c. 
anti ee correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


aro. SS Light St.. Baltimore, zd. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &oO. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 
GILPIWS VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


with care, from medical plante; are coated with oung be tates 
hil m the most delicate stomach 
Se ed ga daerraciteny Sancta terse 
Ro hetwe: evidence can 
knew family 














such diseases as 
a fuvor of ee Bu 


perfect, and compriase the only femedies I 
jous ag I shall take pleasure in recom- 
profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M.D. 


‘é Co.—-Gents: Please send by express twelve 
sccounts from all who have used th them, and 
all Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 
from prominent men throughout the country, bu 
he pest, rest, entirely on on their own merit, knowing that 
> va bow chele ee Seen Se fant sage Nee meer np i 
VEGETA ee respectable druggists country store 
keepers throughout the United States and ms 








seoy Si cmusent moe College Station, 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 











PERUVIAN GUANO, 


‘ Vena IN, GUANO, 


baaing just received the first 

oe irect from the Deposits’ 

the new Govermment Contract, take 
pieagure in offering to the trade. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


of first-class quality, and in excellent condition. 
For particulars an! prices apply to 


‘HURTADO & CO. 


Post Building, 1¢ Exchange Pliace, N.Y. 


WM. &. BRADBURY, 


NASON, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 











High Class Reg. Jersey Balls. 


Duroé or Jersey Red and Small 
White Yorkshires. 


Hampshire-Downs, Cotswolds and 
Merinos. 


Houdans, Light Brahmas, Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 


pereed Hampshire-Downs combine early 
with carcass, are very hardy and 
eoly with large 2 shearers of a fine ae 4 
staple wool, that is always in demand. Ham eine 
bucks crossed on comm. n ewes give size with carly 
maturity to the lambs 





IMPROVED WINTER OATS. 


Very choice thoroughly cleaned seed, of a variety 


I have been growing and improving for e % years. 
They are ee , very viel: and prolific, weigh 
38 to 40 Ibs, tot bushel, enormously. $1.50 


r bushel of of 32 lbs., $12 te Stor 10 bushels, $1 00 for 
ibs. by ee for sample by mail. 








29 PERCHERONS, 


Just landed, and others coming, held- 
ing numerous Gold and Silver Medals 
reeently won in France. Send for Cata- 
logue, 


A. ROGYT,. 
332 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

















FOR TABLE MEAL! 
Samples of Meal Sent on Application. 
WORTH cancun, MULLSTONE a. 


Brae Hester iy roxy) 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 
WIKL| NOT, EXPLODE. 
LAMPS OF ‘BvERe DESCRIPTION: 


For Sale by W.,& H. SPILCKER, | 
Agentefer Cheo-Prett Oo, | 163 Baltimore St. 


YOUNG MEN, ‘reurans Now i is the time to learn 
; : ed vite guarantongoh | 
- furnish Rie Le «i wrens aL or ce ge , ae {T 


GUNS. 


OF EVERY KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Shot Suse, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
a, Peapet Nets, "gag 
Hammocks, e 


Large Til biteated neve’ Cesat Catalogue FREE. 
GREAT WESTERN Gl GUN WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Yr 
































We will ‘ou a watch 9374 
pot MAL vu. ~4 Le 

to we ot 
vey ce A oS facture all 


our one. 
Car watches and save you 30 per 


of 250 styles free. 





) SetaeLisHED 1826. 
ALOT AING 


if 
FOR MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS. 


=ememes’ Y Ae IN THE CITY OF GEN AND 
ACA, NUNS’ CLOTH, DRAP 
LINEN MOHAIR AND GEA wv 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


Ig Complete in its Assortment of Piece Goods from which to t.. a Styles and Prices to suit all 
Tastes. All Goods Sttrunk’before being made up. and Prices sent free upon ap- 
plication. Ten per opt - discount allowed to all Urey ae ee 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 i ay WP? BALTIMORE STREET, 
|) fj; Bae caeCes mD. 











ATION CHEVIOTINE 
E SUITS 


-_--— 


THE ‘POPPLEIN 


SILICATE PHOSPHATE C0. 














ter Brands o 


FERTILIZERS. = 


"|THE ACTIVE AMMONIATED BONE, 
iTHh NRE A 3) eae BONE, 
RITE, AMMONIATED 
“SUPER PHOSPHATE, 
THE saint SILICATED' PHOSPHATE, 
ALKALINE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
"SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
YARRA GUANO. 


Goods Compapnded ating to any nines Formula desired 
on short Notice, 


All Goods Guaranteed. 


22 ee 


OFFICE: 128° Ww) Baltimore Street, 
At § | Onder “ AMERICAN FARMER,” 








Factory At. Banton, Baltimore County. 


* TON, DUCH- 
A | V ; - 








tes drogen Town eal. tan Wersuntea tras. 
jw Ratesto Dealers. 


RENTISS#% 


WE NOW OFFER FOR SALE 


PURE No. | PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Containing about 6 per cent. of AMMONIA and 45 per cent. BONE 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


The Guano bas not round trimany manner manipulated. If farmers will compare the above in- 
gredients with the \y cheaper fertilizers offered for sale, we think they will mounce Peruvian 
Guano the cheapest (in the strict sense of the word) in the market. It _ & natural bs the aoe 
eost of manipulation borne by manufactured fertilizers is saved. Many ee oh oy bape yee 4 he price 
of one Phosphates, but lose sight of the fact that a large proportion of the 2000 Ibs is acid, they thestore 

~~ © fu ton of Bone Phosphate. Peruvian Geane is natura'ly in a form for the seed to at once 
nourishment from. 


VOSS BROTHERS, 

















sii 





50S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacture and have Constantly in stock the following Popu-|1 








FTELD AND GARDEN StEDS 





Our stock of Seeds are new aad true to name, 


bracing all the velusble vera from {i 
most reliable growers onl th 

mendation and increased’ patronage Taankfal fey the 
ns hey a pple the’ best seed in 


: 


Si ative te aetiteambeenee 


FERTILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH 
PHOSPHATE. “a ‘high grade 
always gives 
ra ivr with special adaptation. to 4 
Tobacco and V. 


Feuiag Fe BNER’S PUR 
& TURNER'S PURE RAW BONE, 


HARVESTING MACHINERY, 


meg Raf tT BINDER. 

McCORMIOCK PER. 

McOOMMICKS DAISY SINGLE REA 
McCORMICK’S IRON MOWER. 


HORSE RAKES 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 
THE DOCTOR BAILEY OUTTER 


For Hay, Straw and Fodder, 
Oliver Chilled Plows 


and 
pam, Nghe, 0 OES dee ote do bette 


Malta Shovel Plows. Iron Age Onl Cultivators. 
Corn Cahoon Seed Sowers. 


Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Monarch Grain Drili 


The Victor Horse Raks 
* Foust’s Hay Loade 
Grain Fou 
Cider Milk 




















a 
Double Harpoon Hay Fork. 
Philadelphia iowa! owers. 
Corn Shellers. 

Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters. 


Keystone Corn Drills. Boy Foam 
Hay. Straw and Fodder Pa w . orken. 
Stoddard Churns. Sosetnes Fonenll 
Fountain Pum P. 

Maseley’s Cabinet Cream 


Patent Galvanized Steel ae Wire, cheap, durabk 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 
Agricultural Implements, Fer 


tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


J MLAROQYE's 











NTI fILIOUS 
SITTER, 


For Dyspepsia, I ay dhe try, = 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, 6, | 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 

ARE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT 


C) 





T CAN BE USED. 


Tt fs not an 2 Intoieating peverai. o Lay ay 
would never be used as a pleasa one for 
coholic neem but! itis tray | valnadl le Family] © 

which has been used ~ i - By 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 
25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WM. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Strawberry Plants, 


WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell 




















Manchester, Mt, Vernon, Big Bob, Kentuck} 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, 8h 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, Mor 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and F 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brand 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive 
Also, EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls, from tt 
class steck , $1.50 per thirteen. 


xr. BS. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A, A, CO., MD, 
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THE: AMERICAN SPARMER. 








OXFORD-DOWNS, 
As noticed in the Counrny 7 Gensazer, Breeders’ 


wat 4 sqnerally, 1 
[T. 
Beck of Ion lee of 8. Cooper, bi 


eeat me titaLt 
ram 

aye, Freeland” In this hock 

. Cooper selected 

finest sal Georg flocks . Mesers. Japs 

of po Sey Aa ke 

» Close and compact 

says of om : “The best I ever 
finest flock int the Re 

eet So 

, three 

A are of Ox: first at 

Ww q, and 


ei 
2 


i 
f 


iW 
ie 


ut 
>ee 
set 
of 


iC 


with each 
P. LDSBOROUGH 
__“Ellenborough, » Easton P. O., Talbot Cos, Md. 


wM. FRASER, 
Landscape Gardener 
and Florist. 


STORE, 277 E. Baltimore Street; GREEN- 
7 Belair Avenue, opposite Schnuetzen 











ss seats laid out, Gardens Planted and kept in 
order by the year. Plans and Estimates fur- 
nished on applicstion. Plants Trees and Shrubs at 

the lowest rates. Asa guarantee of good work we 
p— Byt pone. for the oan 10 years as Superin- 
tendent of Patterson Par 


ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


AND FINE 


Landscape Photography 


Photographs of Country Residences and Grounds. 
Family pose in a skiiiful and ye 








-! mo enlenged $0 ony 5 te 
hy Photographs of Live’ pai are all made by the 
yee of my productions can be seen at th 

seen at 
office of the re Ammnennt Faames, email letters of are 
quiry cheerfully answered. 


Cc. O. BROWN, 
205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


I have also a limited number of choice LIGHT 
at noe BOSE ot t $4.0 fr 18—from prize stock 








BERKSHIRES FOR SALE|4 


One Imported Show Boar; One 
Yearling Boar; Five Boar Pigs, 

6 to 8 months old; Five Sow 
Pigs, 6 to 8 months old; 
Four Sow Pigs in Far- 
row. 

Could spare one or two Imported Sows. 
Three hundred oop tele be haan noted prize win- 
ond Aunabioos: Hi Herds and the best Tot of ey ova treee. 

ing for several years. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 


Bel Air, Maryland 








GW. LEHMANN, Ph.D. | W. MAGEE, | 
Balto, Copper Works. Tert@iner Control Station 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


“aLrene f all descriptions—Manures, So 
A'S nom Fertilizers, Ores of Gald cn ivr oy 
, 


Copper, » Manganese, etc, 
Limestone andother minerals, Water Demo 


manufactyring, , and household use. Mineral waters 
and ~<a petula art. Terms moderate, 


Virginia Wands. 
Upper James Beal Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
Porrdaryr ee Va., 


= Ayn for sale upwards of 12,900 bye tate ee 
Eastern Virginia. Catalogues 


S Valvenstiy of the State of New York, . 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 














+o PERRO IT 
CLAIRMONT AND FURL 


Establishea 1828. ‘300 Aé 


Our Fruit and me Trees are unusually fine this i cennen. r 
Plums, ots, Nectarines, etc., Grape V: B 


A 
PEACH TREES ryertad hanson 
A e 
fruiting ‘oat The ae IR E consi to be 
| ob oy ¥ peaches, fully eight (8) days later than "Smock. A lit 


P 
hoice sent free on n app: on gv To parties planting largely we mall 


inspection of our nursery d 
: ‘ WILLIAM CORSE &, 
Post Office Box 408. 


BURNSIDE . PARK. HERD. 
SAM’L M. mgr a 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Mn GS ELLZEY™ D.,« 
1012 I Street N. W.., Washingto ang 
oc orses 














Breeder of Highly: Bred /Génti me quis Prop as ra Aa 
Shorthorn Cattle, sdushabwa she ey aie 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 
Correspondence invited.. PRBECES LOW. Some fine Horses now for saie. 


A. E. WARNER,,, 


MANUFACTURER OF. > 


SILVER WARE="RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bromzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 136 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 


EASTERN .SHORE NURSERIES, 
DENTON; CAROLINE CO., MD. 

PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED PREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 
fee, mets Bg Bk RR gg lle ft he ae 








ESTABLISHED) ft § 11.) 








Nectarine Trees. A 
large and set of Id Googe and other Plum Trees. Sitacs Sfaecpe Vines, embracing 
inds, at. very low prices... Shade and Ornamental Trees. a complete assortment of carefully 


grown pursery stock, at prices as low as a reliabie and good article can 
wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere, ; seit 5 asia 
| 3.8. (KERR, Proprietor. | 
be? ROUP, | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Se pty 


ata 


grown. 








DIPHTHERIA2 














“hair ttn ee meg 
cave tf by mail. Prevention is 
better than han cure. 1-8. 8. Joungon. & 00,5 oo cee ase 

John H. Buxton. Malvin B. Shurts. 





Eclipse Witt fh 


+o OS 
Victorious at the 4 World’s Fairs. Has taken 7 Gold, 6 Silver 
and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. 


LIPS ss than all ot 
ill is 
— 
1 in diameter, from 2-man for 


Hon we 8, rivers, etc. Also have POWER MIL Us 1 for grinding grain, Piheht hing 
corn, sawing wood, cutting fodder, etc. I furnish mills aed a a will contract to do whole jou 
including tower, pumps, piping, etc., plain or orn li guarantee togive satisfaction, 
and refer to the t ousands of f mills up, a8 to-how % J 





he Ratlroads of the United mutengnd Canadas pee in meeg 
But > tanatnee- We export more than all others combin 


th mill world. For Jast six years fod, ha 
aie ~ ee put up, and have Baa 2, 












WYCKOFF 
"Wind tin ete, Send for Circulare snd’ Pas 
ADDRESS 


Nonpareil: Cet and Freed Pome Is 
Used in seventy- -eight cities as Water Mains, and is the che 
JOHN, H,.BUXTON ‘&" CO. 


-FOR CGRINDING CORR, ; ej Pre f ] 
re. 2’ 
Natural Flow, and from Hydraulic Rams, Water Wheels and 
Nos. 19, oY and 23 E. Pratt Street, 





The Regular Course aya weve ve in Oc- 
teber each year, Circular and information can be 
bad on application to A, LIAUTARD, “7 D.V.8 

Dean of the ‘Pacuity, 


of | - 


BE ere and Potomac, and Aboot and Fred- 
Railways onthe South to 
TON, RICHMOND, 
and all points in the 
ATRAN TG AND GULF coe Lome 


The Only All Rail Line with no 6m- 
nibus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central, and Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
ways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, QinyN 
R HEaT E . 
a ER, ay brato, NIAGARA BaLBs. 


BF Bagzage called for and checked at hotels and 

Pte Parlor Car bar accomm stions secured Ks : 

Through Tic sold an information ven a’ 
Company’s office, — e 


N. E.Cor. "Baltimore anid Calvert “Sts , 


At Depot N, ©. Railway, 
At Union Depot, Charles St., Station, 
. And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, 


CHAS. E. PUGH, 3. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’) Passenger Ag’t. 
Penna. & N.C. RB. RB, 








WHE, & GEO, A, HAYS. 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville,Md. 


REEDERS OF = HORN CATTLE, BERK- 
B SHIRE SWINE and GAME CHICKENS. We 
have for sale a few Heifers and Heifer Calves, from 
four to eighteen months old.. Also some extra fine 

oung Boars and Sews old enough to breed, Order 
ked at eny time, steck guaranteed as 


mtadeunomepkboapeeeey” 
AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 











SIZES FOR HAND USE. 


* Weighing. from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


j ‘WHREE SIZES FOR HORSS POWER. 


/Srahal, Emlen & Passmore, 


) dabh Ub abia dS E 
681 MARKET ST.. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Win? bamyt Or TRAGHER of Prince. or : 


Phiveteseheske: Five of his pupils having, in three 








years, without jal attention, passed successful 
examinations be different exam none ever 
rejected), afford the best proof of his qua 
4LBERTE. AOWOR TH. 


| Russam, -s Md., June Ma, 9B, 


Mt.. Vernon Trobe 


Boardin 
Girls, K 











and Day Home School for 
o. 46 MT. VERNON PLACE, 
Baltimore, Md. 


EALTHY and Beautiful Location. Mrs, M. J. 
Jones and Mrs. Laauges Principals, assisted 
able Professors. practically taught. 
wa hk wo meen begin September 21st, 1883 


‘BORE “BRED RAMS 


RAM LAMBS. 


1 eaieest of Breeds forsale by Frank Lovelock, 
retary Piedmont Sheep Breeders and 
sou Growers’ Association, Gordensville, 


COTSWOLDS. 


ls ie PURE BRED EWES AND LAMBS AT 
REASONABLE RATES, 


. Address, A. M. COURTENAY, 

















a. eee a 3: 
r nee 














BALTIMORE. MD. 


Royal Oak, P. 0., Maryland, 






















THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


tay? 





“lg fal Anmoniated Super-Phosphate, 
“Bos” Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED Ss. ©. PHOSPHATE, 


12 to 1S Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 
DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods 


WM. D AVISON & CO, 18 W. LOMBARD sTREET, 


BALTI MORE. 














SLINGLUFF' & ‘Co. 
OFFICE, WORKS, — 


6? W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. {rect teadenhall § 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offe to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which 
nae guarantee fuliy up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFPS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASR 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 
SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATR, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. i AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


Sep Sop ey ORES one ef Oe TOTS ie 














J, BE. TYGERT & C0, 


Manufacturers of 





Star Bone Phosphate 


IMPORTERS AN AND DEALERS IN FER- 
TILIZING MATERIALS 











GENERALLY. 
OFFICES: 
42 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 
Smyrna, Delaw 
76 South Street, ore. 
W. WN. CALVERT & CO. 


General Commission Merchants, 


76 South Street, Baltimore, = = == 
SOUTHERN AGENTS. met ties —— 


MY CONTRACT 


Of th with Messrs. Price & 
Jenks, of VA bg: having ‘expired b eaten 


= T pod > = 








:o- Tram now enebled to offer a ay Sy Cattie to 
reeders and emt 
- Parties wanting BULL CALVES at should apply 


WH, HENRY DeCOURCY, 
Mey 18, 1883, — Queenstown, Md. 


EPISCOPAL FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


WINCHESTER, VA. 
Rev. J. C, WHEAT, D. D., Principal. 
This is a chartered Institute of the ne Maher grade, 
with a corpsof well-qualified teachers for M 
sic, the Languages, &c. The terme ore Wed 
erate. The 10th annual session begins 
12, 1883. For Circulars address the pal. Ref 
The Bishops and Clergy of Va., W. Va. 








erences : 
and Md. 





The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


s — Wale os tes ; 





STHATO OF THR ATSC ATE: 1 SIN AN ANTM 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasrn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and | . 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 


Peruvian Guan 





ft NH — EU UA 


cent. of 


% tw 6 Slat of medic, which I 
caladicess fom Guano storehouses, Water’ 


J. © A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Fast Potato | Digging | 


The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 






TIMES OVER, to every 
farmer. Guaranteed tc 
Dig Six Hundred Bush, 


Write Postal Card f for Free lilustrated Cir 
culars. Mention this paper. Address 


Mesa Wananga 16 Randal St. Chg. 























WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


Symington Bros, & Co.,, 


Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS 


es eenlpeaipined PERE SSRIS 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 
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Fall Treatment of Meadows. 


Now that the hay is off from the meadows, 
the propriety of pasturing the aftermath may 
be discussed, Thereare conflicting opinions 
upon the question. Some farmers prefer 
and advise to pasture the aftermath closely, 
leaving no dead growth in the bottom to 
smother the young herbage in the spring 
and to clog the mower when cutting the 
next year’s hay. Some persons who are not 
farmers and cannot take a practical view of 
this matter, and some who are, think it bet- 
ter to leave the aftermath as a protection to 
the sod against the winter’s frosts and thaws. 
There are some things to be said on both 
sides, but the right course depends upon 
circumstances, which vary considerabiy. For 
our own part, we prefer to get all we can 
from the soil, believing that the earth is 
gencrous and sufficiently fruitful to give us 
freely all we can take. Moreover, having 
had experience with grass lands that have a 
thick aftermath left upon them, and realized 
the difficulty of cutting the hay the next 
season, we would even take extra pains to 


We have found, too, that the dense dead 
grass provides harbors for mice, which bur- 
row in the sod and make havoc with the 
grass roots. It also protects the sod from 
frost and thus permits the white grubs and 
other insect larve to feed upon the roots, 
so much as to frequently cut off acres of sod 
loose from the soil and leave it as free asa 
carpet upon it. These injuries are so severe 
and so frequent upon meadows covered with 
dead aftermath that we should view with 
great apprehension the probable condition 
of the sod in the spring. But we have said 
that it depends upon circumstances whether 
the aftermath should be eaten or mown or 
not. Certainly, it depends upon the con- 
dition of the grass and upon the character 
of the soil. If the grass is a new seeding 
and the roots have not taken a firm hold 
upon the soil, the aftermath had better be 
left as a protection to them. If the soil is 
one that readily heaves with the frost and 
there is danger of injuring the sod by tear- 
ing the roots, the same course should be 
taken. If the meadow is thrifty and the sod 
firmly established, we would take off all the 
grass up to the latest period of the fall, but 
we would repay our draft upon it by giving 
back to it early in winter a liberal top-dres- 
sing of manure, or just now a dressing of 
plaster or fine manure, which would 
strengthen the roots and thicken the sod and 
make this an equivalent protection by its 
denseness, as the aftermath could be by its 
length. One other point should be noticed, 
which is, that if the grass is pastured it is in- 
dispensable that the droppings either of 
horses or cows should be broken up and 
evenly spread Lefure the winter, to avoid 
their wasteful and unsightly effects upon the 
field the following year. When sheep are 
pastured this is not necessary, and where 
there isa choice of stocks to be used sheep 
will be found by far the best for the purpose. 
In fact, a farmer might do well to give away 
the aftermath of a meadow to any neighbor 
who would pasture it closely with a flock of 
sheep, fur the sake of even clearing of it off 
and the return of fine manure the flock 
would make to the soil—W. Y. Times. 


have the aftermath as closely eaten or 





North Carolina Wheat: 


A novel exhibition was made in North 
Carolina this year, which was remarkable for 
a State which has been stigmatized as the 
“Rip Van Winkle” of the Union. It wasa 
fair for the display of wheat samples and 
cattle, and the account in the Raleigh papers 
shows that that staid old State may be fuund 
to be among the very best wheat-producing 
regions of our country, and that she is capa- 
ble of producing the grasses ef every kind 
to enable her also to become equally success- 
ful in the raising of cattle. The Wé-rs says: 
“The stock was very fine ard the cereals and 
grasses made a display that could hardly be 
rivalled elsewhere. There were 128 varieties 
of grasses on exhibition. Of wheat there were 
46 exhibitors. Some of the stalks of wheat 
were 5 feet ten inches high; samples very 
numerous; wheat beautifully cleaned’ and 
well sacked, grain full and plump. The ex- 
hibit represented the product of 200 acres, 
grown in various sections of the county and 
surrounding country. The average of these 
200 acres, by measurement, is 31 bushels per 
acre. The largest yield is that-of Mr. R. L. 


which produced 46 bushels per acre, manur- 
ed with 200 pounds of fertilizer; next five 
acres, Geo. Mitchell, Winston, produced 40 
bushels per acre, one sack fertilizer; Mar- 
shall & Dull, five acres, 30 bushels per acre, 
one sack fertilizer; Isaac Petree, one acre, 
28 bushels, 200 pounds fertilizer; J. W. 
Spears, five acres, 25 bushels per acre, one 
sack fertilizer; J. P. & C. E. Crews, Wins- 
ton, five acres, 24 bushels, one sack fertilizer ; 
and several others, unfertilized, running from 
12 to 20 bushels.” 

Of cattle there was a very good display, 
especially of Jerseys, Guernseys and Dev- 
ons, also a number of fine horses. Governor 
Jarvis was present and delivered a brief ad- 
dress of a practical character calculated to 
arouse interest in agriculture. His presence, 
he said, was as the Governor of the Commen- 
wealth, and he came at their bidding, not 
for any political purpose, but in the discharge 
of one of the highest duties of his office and 
prompted by the interest he felt in such oc- 
casions. He came to give an evidence of his 
cordial support to such enterprises as these, 
which these patriotic and progressive gentle- 
men had undertaken. He was gratified to 
see béfore him such a large number of intel- 
ligent farmers, called together for the pur- 
pose of being benefitted in the business of 
their life. He was in full sympathy with 
these movements ; agriculture was the basis 
of all prosperity, but the agriculturists had 
too few means of contriving for the promo- 
tion of their objects and purposes and for 
the elevation of themselves and their busi- 
ness. These annual reunions ought to be 
extensively utilized in every community for 
the purpose of uniting all agricultural ele- 
ments in efforts of improvement. This 
Forsyth fair has great capabilities, and the 
exhibit made to-day proves how varied and 
rich are the resources of this section. He 
rejoiced cordially in the prosperity of which 





he saw s0 many evidences around him. In 


the State generally he witnessed great im- 
provement and he was proud of it. We 
must march forward to the music of progress. 
Although he had found great prosperity 
in every and all sections of our great State, 
he had found none more decided than here 
at this favored region. He spoke of the 
great improvement in the town of Winston, 
that had been so notable at each of his suc- 
cessive visits, and he rejoiced in this progress 
and prosperity. He would not undertake to 
instruct them in agriculture, but there were 
some thoughts he would like to recall to 
their remembrance. Afier some further ob- 
servations he spoke of the manufacturing 
interest of the State, which he hoped to see 
fostered and developed. No State in the 
Union offered more facilities and advanta- 
ges for manufacturing, and this was being 
recognized. Five years ago we had fifty 
cotton mills, with 1,800 looms and 100,000 
spindles. To-day we have seventy cotton 
mills with 3,000 looms and 176,000 spindles. 
The woolen interest had increased in like 
proportion; the same with other branches 
of manufacture. 
opment a 


eerie 


them, but that candor compelled him to say 
that agriculture was more important to our 
people, and that our advance in agriculture 
had been still more gratifying. In 1870. we 
reported 145,000 bales of cotton; in 1880, 
339,598. Since then we have raised 450,000. 
And the quality has increased as much as 
the quantity. Of tobacco we reported in 
1870, 11,000,000 pounds, and in 1880, 27,000,- 
000 pounds; so said the census. It was the 
same with corn and wheat, There had been 
a marked improvement in every department. 
The occupation of the agriculturist was the 
most honorable, independent and most con- 
ducive to happiness of all the employments 
of mankind. He who tills the soil which 
God made and converts the sunlight and 
dews of heaven into a bale of fleece or cot- 
ton or a sheaf of golden wheat, had obeyed 
the divine command, and, besides, had con- 
tributed to the wealth of the world. 
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Power and Variation of Plants. 


(N. ¥. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION.) 


BULLETIN NO. LIX—SEPT. 5. 








The power exerted by growth is something 
surprising. In the experiments by President 
Clark upon the squash, this fruit in growing 
was able to raise 4,125: pounds, and carried 
for ten days 5,000 pounds without injury. 
The frequent displacement of flagging stones, 
and the injury often done to pavements by 
the roots of shade trees, make it evident that 
growing roots of firm wood exert, under 
suitable conditions, a tremendous mechani- 
cal force. 

The power exercised by an annual root is 
also exceedingly great, as shown in a case of 
a long blood beet planted at the Station, in 
an inch drain tile set upon end and buried 





in the soil. This drain tile was split length- 
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wise with the greatest ease as the root out- 
grew its accommodations. 


One of the best roots planted out for seed 
has presented a novel feature in growth. 
Instead of throwing up a seed shoot it emit- 
ted branches from the root, and these 
branches coming to the surface, threw out 
leaves, thus forming a cluster of roots, which 
at date have grown as annuals, showing no 
tendency toward seeding. 








We have this year among the Beauty of 
Hebron potatoes, one plant which has de- 
velaped tubers in abundance in the axils of 
its leaves. In one axil is to be seen a branch 
which has swollen in three places into tubers, 
in no wise appearing, externally, different 
from a normal tuber, save in the green color 
produced by exposure to the light. 

In this case rust, or blight, has affected the 
leaves of the plant, and is also to be seen 
upon the tubers, thus affording rare oppor- 
tunity of noting the progress of the rot upon 
the tuber. So far as a casual observation 
can extend the leaf blight and tuber blight 
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In observing the many varieties of the po- 
tatoes planted side by side, we cannot but 
note the variations in habit of growth, habit 
of tuber formations, and resistance to blight, 
as apparently inherent in the variety. In 
some varieties the tendency in the tuber to 
appear above the surface is strongly markéd, | 
in other varieties the tubers remain below 
ground. Some varieties are already infested 
with leaf-blight while adjoining varieties are 
entirely free from it. It is at present too 
early in the season to offer conclusions, but 
it is probable that variety differences are to 
be considered in whatever directions we may 
have to offer relative to the growing of the 
potato as a field or garden crop. Thus in 
notes made upon 102 plantings, some 80 or 
more varieties, *3 at date show very much 
petato rot, 23 show much, 33 are scarcely 
suffering, and 48 are not as yet affected. It 
seems scarcely desirable at this carly period 
of report to name the rot-resisting sorts, as 
this will be dene far more effectively ata 
later date. 


As this bulletin deals with variations, we 
may mention that one plant of a row of seed 
onions of the White Globe variety, has 
sported into a top-onion, the cluster of small 
bulbs replacing the normal flower formation. 
These little onions resemble the parent form 
in all but size, and the occurrence shows 
how new, and apparently divergent, varie- 
ties can at once appear. 


A row of wild carrots, from seed gathered 
last fall, has yielded all annual instead of 
biennial plants. Rows of sorghum and gal- 
sify, grown from seed collected from plants 
which were annuals last year, are furnishing 
annual plants this year, thus illustrating how 
easily and quickly the habits of some pants 





















THE AMERICAN FARMER. 











can be changed through the art of selection. 
Tt is probable that a check to a biennial. 
plant has a tendency to hasten the seed- 
bearing, and unpropitious circumstances may 
seem at times to almost change the nature of 
a plant through the shortening or obliterat- 
ing of periods of growth. Yet while types 
may be disguised they can be usually recog- 
nized even through apparent changes, when 
carefully and intelligently sought after. 
E. Lewis Sturtevant, Director. 


Many farmers of our acquaintance are ac- 
customed to change the seed of their small 
grains, corn and potatoes, occasionally ; 
more particularly that of grain and potatoes. 
We think it a good plan. Whether from 
careless habits of selection, or from being 
grown year after year upon the same soil 
and location, causes their deterioration, is 
not so clear, nevertheless a change of seed of 
the various grains and roots upon the farm 
is most always attended with beneficial re- 
sults. Growing the same crop in one locality 
fronrthe same seed, year after year, often 
tends to deterioration. It is said that the 
oat grown in the cool atmosphere and soil of 
Maine and New Hampshire is found to grow 
more luxuriantly when sown in the Middle 
and Western States, and uniformly turns 
out heavier weight to the bushel. If the same 
seed is sown year after year, in the latter 
States, without new importations, the pro- 
duce per acre and weight per bushel gradu- 
ally deteriorate. 

The same rule is applicable to this grain 
and also rye imported from further South to 
the colder North, as we know from experi- 
ence. The farmers of Bermuda always grow 
their potatoes from American seed, and in 
many sections of the South, Maine potatoes 
do duty as seed, by which our city markets 
are supplied with the early vegetables in ad- 
vance of our own crops. 

The farmers of England, who raise excel- 
lent cereals, roots and grasses, are very par- 
ticular in the selection of seed, procuring it 
from a foreign country if possible. In the 
north of Ireland, where flax is grown ex- 
tensively, a country renowned for its beauti- 

ul Irish linen, the farmers prefer seed 
brought from Russia or Holland, to that 
grown by themselves, as they find the change 
very beneficial. 

Those conversant with the vast business 
of our seedsmen and florists, know that the 
finest bulbous and tuberous rooted plants 
are annually imported to this country from 
Holland and Germany. 

While this is the existing state. of things, 
and in view of all these facts, we are not 
prepared to say that if sufficient care was 
taken by our farmers in the growing and 
selecting of the grains and grasses to propa- 
gate from, far better results might be at- 
tained than are at present. Take corn, for 
instance. If the same system was pursued 
with that as with our small grains, the same 
fault of deterioration, would, we doubt not, 
be apparent. But no one thinks of going to 
his crib, to shovel up a basketful of corn in- 

- discriminately, and shell it out for seed. The 
farmer carefully selects the best ears at husk- 
ing time, and saves them by themselves from 
which to procure his seed the following sea- 
son, And so the best is selected year after 
year, and instead of deteriorating, the corn 
crop is improved in earliness, productiveness 
and quality. What the same rules, applied 
to the small grains in the way of selection for 
seed, would do, doesn’t seem to be so hard a 
conundrum.— Lewiston Journal. 








WHEN wet weather makes digging ditches 
impracticable, it isan excellent plan to mark 


where underdrains are needed. Unhappily 
on most farms failure of crops indicate the 





Our Mineral Productions. 

The chief of the Division of Mining Statis- 
tics, Technology and Geological Survey of 
the United States has just given some fig- 
ures respecting the mineral production of 
this country during the year 1882 and the 
first six months of 1883. One may derive 
some idea of the extent of our mineral wealth 
from the fact that during the year 1882 the 
valueof the metallic products was $219,756,- 
004, exclusive of the mining productions. 
This isa very large amount, and we can get an 
idea of the extent of our industry when the 
fact is revealed that not until the year 1882 
did the value of our exports or imports reach 
that figure. Iron heads the list of the min- 
eral productions in point of value, the spot 
value of pig iron for that year being $106,- 
$36,429, and for the first six months of this 
year the value of the same was $60,024,226. 
Silver stands next in the list in regard to 
yalue, its coinage value for 1882 being $46,- 
800,000. Gold once second and probably 
first in regard to value thirty years ago, is 
now third, its coinage value in 1882 being 
$32,500,000. Copperis fourth in thelist, with 
a value of $16,038,091. ‘Lead follows with a 
product valued at $12,626,550; zinc, $3,646,- 
620; quicksilver, $1,487,587. But coal con- 
stitutes the most valuable product of the 
mines, its value for 1882 being $146,635,581, 
and for the first half of the present year $69,- 
025,226. Some of the other non-metallic 
products taken out of the bowels of the earth 
are lime, $21,700,000; petroleum, $23,704,698'; 
salt, $4,320,148 ; cement, $3,572,750. The 
total value of non-metallic products in 1882 
was $226,156,402, which added to the metals 
makes an aggregate of $445,912,406. Thus 
it appears that the subterranean wealth of 
this country is a large factor in our indus- 
trial greatness. 
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Improvement in the Management of 
Our Fairs. 

We have often thought that the manner of 
making the stalls for horses and cattle at 
our Agricultural Exhibitions could be im- 
proved upon to the manifest gratification of 
|all who attend them, and we are gratified to 
find a suggestion upon a branch of the sub- 
ject is being brought before the managers of 
the Fairs of the West, by the influential 
editor of the Breeders’ Gazette, who says: 

“One of the needs of the hour in con- 
‘nection with all American shows of live 
stock, is better facilities for public inspec- 

tion of the animals on exhibition. All fair- 
igoers are cognizant of the difficulty of ob- 
:taining “a good look,” especially in the 
‘horse and cattle classes. Stalls are either 
‘locked up tight, or animals are so covered 
with blankets as to render a satisfactory 
examination out of the question. Of course 
exhibitors have some rights in this regard 
which the public should respect, but there is 
something radically wrong in the system of 
ifair management now in vogue. Except 
one be present at the time the various rings 
‘are being judged, it is next to impossible to 
form any conception of the character of the 
stock on exhibition. Why may we not copy 
with advantage from some of the trans- 
Atlantic shows? At the “Royal,” for ex- 
ample, all the animals in the horse and cattle 
classes must be brought out each day and 
paraded around three or four times in front 
of the amphitheater, so that every visitor 
can get a good look at them. In addition to 
this, a sign is erected, which tells, plainly, 
just what class is being paraded; and then 
each animal wears its number on a large 
card suspended by a cord or ribbon from the 
neck. The bystander, catalogue in hand, 
can then turn to it and get all the informa- 
tion he may desire about the name, age, 
ownership, breeding, etc., of any animal 
about which he may desire to obtain such 
information. This is certainly a most de- 





places plainly enough, and very often the 
crop that would have fully paid the 
expense in one year.— Zr. 





Stock Shows. There is ample time, after 
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the closing of the entries, for the publica- 


such a thing would give to visitors. 
“ During the writer’s visit at “The Royal” , 
Show at York, in July last, he was more im- 
pressed with the value of this cataloguing | 
of the animals, and the daily parade, than 
with anything else connected with the man- 
agement. It will be a long step in the right , 
direction when our most important stock 
shows or fairs shall close their entries long 
enough in advance of the opening day to en- 
able them to adopt this system. Our ex- 
hibitors could soon be educated up to it, and 
ali will be pleased and interested by it. It 
would happen here, as in Great Britain, that 
animals will be catalogued which, from vari- 
ous causes, may not be shown; but this is 
only a trivial objection, compared with the 
great benefit to be derived from the publica- 
tion of such a catalogue.” 

The recommendation thus made by the 
Gazette, was predicated upon the announce- 
ment made by the Kansas City (Kansas) 
Indicator, where a fat cattle show is to be 
held this fall also, as well as that at Chicago, 
that “an exhibition that will be well worth 
traveling a long distance to cee will be the 
procession of about 600 thoroughbred cattle 
on the streets of Kansas City, on Thurs- 
day, November; ist, the opening day of 
the Fat-Stock Show. The breeders of polled 
cattle promise to furnish about 300 head of 
this unprecedented street parade.” This is 
a step in the right direction. 








Live Stock. 


Pattening Cattle. 


If it be the fall of the year it will be well 
to begin with the wastes of the farm. The 
pumpkins, squashes, smal] potatoes, turnips 
and even apples, if given in small quantities, 
may be utilized in this way to good advant- 
age, not only because they are wastes of 
little value otherwise, but also because by 
loosening the bowels and quickening the 
secretions, they help to bring the cattle into 
a thrifty condition. If such food dces not 
fatten, it is the best preparation for a course 
of fattening food. A single week of such 
food, with good hay, will make the animal 
look better, though it may not have gained 
a pound in weight. The giving of meal 
should begin from the first, and perhaps a 
good rule would be to use about thirty 
pounds of hay, fifty pounds of roots, and five 
quarts or ten pounds of meal for every 
thousand pounds of live weight. The pro- 
portion of the amount of food required to 
the live weight of the animal is not invari- 
able, as the coarse, unthrifty, paunchy ox 
requires more to sustain life than such a one 
as described above would require to keep it 
fattening rapidly. Here the eye of the feeder 
needs to be trained again, and it needs to be 
on the alert to detect any symptoms of being 
over-fed or of a capacity to take more, and 
after a while the grain rations can be in- 
creased and the ration of hay can be reduced 
accordingly, the object in view al! the time 
being to convert as much hay and grain into 
beef as can profitably be done. 

To keep the cattle thriving it is important 
that they be kept comfortable and quiet. 
They will do better if kept in their stalls 
most of the time, if they have good beds, and 
the stables are well ventilated so as to furnish 
them pure air and at the right temperature— 
neither too warm in summer nor too cold in 
winter, though they will do better in a place 
comfortably cold. The stables should never 
be cold enough to allow the manure to freeze 
on the floor behind them, or water freeze in 
front of them. They should have pure water 
twice a day, though while eating the roots 








sirable feature, and might readily be adopted 


by both the Chicago and Kansas City Fat better to feed the roots before offering the 
water, in order to induce them to get along 
with as little water as possible. Some feed. 
tion of a catalogue, and the sales of such a ers give no water while fattening on roots 
work would amply repay the outlay, to say _ and pumpkins, but this seems cruel, and it 
nothing of the additional satisfaction which , is doubtful if the animals thrive as well as if 
| aliowed water. It is not well to give salt 
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while fattening, unless with a view of creat- 
ing thirst, which they will quench by cating 
more roots, or it may sometimes be added 
to the meal if they appear to have got a little 
“off their feed’ by having been fed too liber. 
ally. But when they have been overfed the 
best remedy is a total withdrawing of the 
grain ration for one or two meals, and per. 
haps a little more exercise in the open air. 
The manner of feeding is of equal impor- 
tance. Adopt regular hours of giving food 
and do not vary from them, except that in 
the fa:] and winter the morning meal may be 
given at a later hour and the evening meal 
earlier as the days grow shorter, while as 
the days grow longer the hours for morning 
and evening feeding may be made farther 
from the noonday meal. Avoid as much as 
possible disturbing fattening animals after 
they have lain down at night. The practice 
of “feeding round” the last thing before go- 
ing to bed is a bad one, for if the cattle have 
had a reasonable allowance at the usual sup- 
per hour, they do not need to be called up 
to eat again Any more than the farmer him- 
self needs it after he has retired for the night. 
Going to the barn to see that all is right 
there is well enough if the cattle are used to 
such visits, and do not associate them with 
the idea of being called up to eat or being 
driven up for any other purpose.— American 
Agriculturist. 


Sending Cattle to the South. 


It has been considered a risk to send cattle 
to the South from the more Northern States 
earlier in the year than October er. Novem- 
ber, on account of the danger from the 
climate. The prosperous condition of that 
section now, and the increased interest paid 
to live stock renders a warning in this con- 
nection not untimely, as it is probable that 
large purchases will be made of many classes 
of improved stock during the next year. In 
a communication to the National Live-Stock 
Journal, Mr. A. B. Allen refers to the sub- 
ject as follows; 

“ As October and November are the most 
proper months for sending cattle to the 
South, I will here, for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, give a few directions, furnished me, 
in 1842, by the late Col. Wade Hampton, of 
Columbia, South Carolina—father of the 
present Gen. Wade Hampton, of the same 
place, and new United States Senator. He 
possessed a large plantation, and was a suc: 
cessful breeder of Shorthorn cattle, thorough- 
bred horses and fine sheep and swine. He 
says: 

‘All cattle imported from Engl.nd and 
our Northern and Western States, are liable 
to be attacked by a fatal disease wich I take 
to be inflammation of the brain. Cattle from 
eight to twelve months old are less subject 
to it than those more advanced in life. If 
they survive the following summer and 
autumn, I consider them safe, although 
special care should be taken of them the 
second season. They should be brought into 
the South as early in autumn as possible, 
kept in good growing condition through the 
winter, aud in the spring be removed to & 
high, healthy position, have easy access to 
pure water, and their pasture as much 
shaded as the nature of the ground will 
admit. In August and September they 
should be kept in a cool stable during the 
heat of the day, and at night also, the dew 
at that season being almost as injurious 18 
the intense heat of the sun. With these pre- 
cautions, I think more than half would es- 
cape the disease, the first indication of which 
is usually a languid appearance of the ani- 
mal, followed by the loss of appetite, short, 
quick breathing, with more or less fever, and 
not unfrequently accompanied with a cough. 
I have heretofore considered this disease in- 
curable when once fully established.’ 








they will require but little, and it will be 


To the above I will add, that as late as 
May and as early as September, I have found 
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it excessively hotter in lower Southern lati- 
tudes than in Columbia, so that in these it 
it is not advisable to send cattle to arrive 
there earlier in the season than November, 
or later than February. In such latitudes, 
also, they ought to be housed from the last 
of April to the last of October, moderatly 
fed with fresh-cut grass or clover, rye and 
oats, When in blossom, or at least before the 
grain becomes hardened at all, sweet Indian 
corn, or amber cane, or sorghum, as soon as 
tasseled, and give all the pure water they 
will drink, morning, noon and night, or still 
oftener when a spell of very hot weather 
prevails. Thus kept, the cattle cannot get 
at pernicious weeds or water, and by dark- 
ening their stables, they are freed from the 
sting of insects, which is often the cause of 
death. 

The quick breathing, accompanied with 
fever, of which Col. Hampton speaks, is 
owing to the increased pulsation, which 
always attends the bovine species when 
transferred from a cool to a hot climate. It 
generally doubles, and remains so for some 
time after this change of location. I have 
been informed that hornless cattle endure a 
hot climate much better than those with 
horns; and in order to save the latter from 
the fever when attacked, the shockingly 
cruel remedy of sawing off the horns has 
been prescribed. 

There are many very pretty Red Polled 
cattle in the lower part of Georgia, and I 
presume in other Southern States. If some 
young Norfolk or Suffolk Red Polled bulls 
could be imported from England to cross on 
these cows, a very fine progeny would be 
the result, for these are celebrated as being a 
generally useful sort, like Shorthorns, superior 
alike in the dairy and for the shambles. 
When executing orders for cattle to be sent 
from the North to the South, I invariably re- 
fuse to fill them, except during the season 
from last of September to the fore part of 
March, according to the climate there.” 


Food for Fattening Sheep. 


The most economical and appropriate com- 
bination of food will depend upon cost of 
different foods in the locality. Nearly all 
the grains raised are healthy for sheep un- 
ground, except millet, and this is not econ- 
omical, and probably not healthy; fed un- 
ground, because of its small size and hard 
husk, it is not masticated and is not digested, 
but mostly passes through the animal whole. 
Millet should be ground before feeding. 


Rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, peas, beans, 
Indian corn, wheat, bran, shorts or mid- 
dlings, and oil meal, are each and all good 
food for fattening sheep—but sheep should 
not be fattened upon a single food, as they 
are fond of variety, and will gain faster 
when allowed to have it. Sheep are so fond 
of succulent food, that they will pick over 
large fields, in open winter, trying to find it. 
They suffer when kept wholly on dry food 
for several months, and, for this reason, the 
last food mentioned, oil meal, should be pro- 
vided in small quantity for them. It is not 
usually dearer, according to its feeding value, 
than other foods in the list. Linsced meal 
has a very soothing and healthful effect upon 
the digestive organs, and one and a half 
pounds to each sheep, per week, is worth 
all it costs as a premoter of heaith. It 
seems to have an effect similar to turnips, 
When sheep are upon dry food. Corn is 
too heating to be fed alone, but when fed 
With one-half pound of oil meal per day, it 
does not show any of its heating effects. 
Therefore, if corn is cheap, it may be the 
most economical to feed 14 lbs. corn with 
this small amount of oil meal. Bran and 
middlings are often very low in price, and 
when this is the case, and corn is also low, 
1 1b. of middlings and 1 Ib. of corn may be 
fed, or in equal parts by weight. As a 
single food for fattening, oats is probably 





the best. The ten to twelve pounds of husk 
on oats per bushel, is what renders this food 
healthier than the more concentrated food, 
corn. This husk renders the whole porous 
in the stomach, and thus more easily satura- 
ied by the gastric juice. Besides, oats are 
a nitrogenous food, and supplies the animal 
wants for this element, but oats usually bear 
a proportionally higher price in market, and 
may often be too dear to feed. 

The feeder cannot err in giving too great 
a variety in the food of sheep. The best 
ration we have ever known fed to fattening 
sheep was composed of equal parts by 
weight- of oats, corn, peas, and millet, and 
to fifteen bushels of the mixture was added 
one bushel of flaxseed, and ground fine 
together. Each sheep was fed two pounds 
of this ground mixture with hay, and made 
a regular gain of three pounds each per 
week, besides growing an unusually fine 
staple of wool. This small amount of flax- 
seed is peculiarly soothing to the digestive 
organs. It is a perfect preventive of all 
diseases caused by dry fodder. Sucha ration 
as this may be considered quite impracticable 
upon a Nebraska winter corral; but since 
much of the food must, usually, be trans- 
ported by rail or water, we would suggest 
that this ration, or something similar, may 
be compounded and ground at some milling 
centre, and then shipped to the place for use, 
costing no more than to ship the raw ma- 
terial. 

Sheep may be fattened just as well on 
such a ration as this with straw for coarse 
fodder, requiring only a slight addition to 
the grain ration. When it happens that 
corn is fed alone as the grain food, it is well 
to put hay in the rack, and then spread the 
shelled corn on the top of the hay. The 
sheep will eat the corn as it falls down into 
the trough with the fine purts of the hay, 
and in eating the corn, will also eat hay with 
it; thus bringing the masticated corn into 
the stomach mixed with the fibrous hay, 
rendering it more porous for the easier 
action of the gastric juice. All ground feed 
at the winter corral will, of course, be fed 
dry. 

We hope these suggestions may be of ser- 
vice to some of the winter feecers of sheep 
on the Far Western ranches.—WNat. Live 
Stock Journai. 


‘DDE Fewerai vicavuacuy vi wav syasvioous su 
he open ground is about the same as that of 
he Tulip. By reason of its fragrance, as 
yell as its many beautiful varieties, and its 
tee-blooming, it is quite desirable for home 
ulture. The Jonquils are the most sweet- 
cented, and are favorites for potting on that 
ccount. 

In potting Narcissus bulbs it is best to 





eep the neck or top of the bulb even with 
e surface of the soil; three or four bulbs 
occupy a five or six-inch pot. With 
roper management the flowers can be had 
y the winter holidays. To do this the bulbs 
jhould be potted about the first of October, 
she pots set away in a cold-frame, or in some 
une corner, and covered at least'a foot deep 
Sheep Farming. 





Despite the constant attention which is 
called to the value of sheep, not only as im- 
provers of the land, but as profitable farm 
animals, for wool and mutton, there are many 
farmers who have never raised or kept a sin- 
gle sheep, though their farms are adapted to 
raising sheep largely and profitably. Why 
this is we cannot imagine, for facts and fig- 
ures can be had by the score to prove the 
profitableness of sheep breeding, if necessary, 
and about the only drawback in many locali- 
ties is the loss occasioned by dogs. Many a 
rough, wornout or neglected farm might be 
brought up rapidly and be made paying land, 
by breeding sheep thereon, as the manure 
from the sheep is one of the most enriching 
of manures, and is evenly, finely distributed. 
Of course they may not do this without being 
fed something besides what they can get in 





the fields, yet this additional food works to the 
profit of the breeder in two ways—it not only 
insures good and profitable growth of flesh 
and wool, but it makes the manure richer 
and more valuable. Eyen poor farmers can 
give sheep a trial by commencing in a small 
way, and then, as means and experience are 
gained, the flocks can be gradually increased 
by purchases, though the natural increase 
from a small flock of sheep is by no means 
inconsiderable, if properly managed and 
cared for as they should be. Like any other 
stock, they must have good care and food 
to secure the greatest measure of profit — 
Farm and Garden. 


A French Chapter on the Pig. 
From our Correspondent in Paris. 


The pig is a truly singular quadruped by 
its shape and habits. It was introduced to 
the New World by the Spaniards, and is now 
at home in allclimates. Itis contented with 
anything, provided it be full; it is easily 
reared, and invaluable in country towns far 
away from supplies of fresh meat. The 
ancients and the Easterns hated the pig, 
and it is still rare in Asia. Moses it is sur- 
mised denounced the pig because the Jews, 
being an agricultural, a pastoral people, 
might neglect other domestic animals for the 
convenient pig. Others allege the pig was 
proscribed from a belief that its flesh engen- 
dered leprosy—a malady common to Egypt 
and Arabia, something akin to measles and 
trichine of to-day. Montesquieu thus de- 
fends such as a good local law. Saint Cle- 
ment asserts Moses prohibited the pig be- 
cause in rooting it destroyed grains and 
vegetables, consequences sharply felt in Pal- 
estine, where the soil is but little arable and 
only 4 or 5 inches deep. 

The flesh of the pig docs not differ from 
that of other animals, only if eaten in excess 
it produces indigestion and may induce con- 
tagious diseases. It is selected as the type 
of stupidity, which is not quite exact in pres- 
ence of the many “ learned pigs” on record. 
It will follow the person that feeds it: in 
Germany, when the herd arrives in the vil- 
lage to collect the pigs of subscribers to feed 
in the forests on mast, he rings a bell, on 
hearing which the animals arrive in a scam- 
per and fallin. The pig defends its young 
1€ ferociously, and when followed they run up 
&to embrace the mother before selecting a 
8\teat. When the Duke of Lancaster laid siege 
Wto Rennes, Captain Lafort had only one sow 
Heft to feed the garrison, while the English 
fCarmy had quite a herd of hogs. At night 
Mthe captain let down the drawbridge, and 
ithad the sow driven towards where the Eng- 
€lish pigs were parked: they heard her squeak, 
tifollowed the cry, and 2,000 crossed the draw- 
ivbridge, which was drawn up, and thus saved 
the garrison. ~ 
m% The variety of pigs depends on climate and 
© food. In warm climates they are generally 
léblack as wild boars ; in cold climates, white. 
! The long-eared race is peculiar to Westpha- 
} lia, a region celebrated for its hams. Brown 
pigs are considered as most liable to measles. 
In Italy the Parma pigs are in repute; they 
help to make the famous Boulogne sausages, 
they are black, short in legs, and run so rap- 
idly up to fat as requiring to be raised up to 
be fed. The Normandy race is similar in 
these traits, only it is white. In the latter 
country the boar can serve at eight months, 
and is allowed to continue so till two years; 
16 to 20 sows are allowed, which is exces- 
sive. At two years the boar becomes vicious, 
and so farmers break his tusksin the lower 
jaw. The sow preferred for breeding should 
have long sides and be of quiet habits. The 
pigs should be kept warm and clean, they 
will never fatten in dirt. In many styes a 
scratching post is erected and plenty of fresh 
water supplied. A little leaven is frequently 
placed in the trough, as pigs like the acid or 
fermented relish. Burned oats are given to 











‘make the sow take the boar, and November 
to May is the season preferred for such. To 
prevent the mother from eating her progeny 
she is fed well a few days before farrowing, 
and her back sponged with aloes. The sow 
is allowed to breed at ten months till: five 
years. ; 

Tax Crops.—The outlook for farmers is 
not promising—save for potatoes. The har- 
vest in course of completion will be less than 
last year by a fifth to a third; beets are run- 
ning into leaf; the vintage will be more 
oer than ty —— tg Pegaso 

fe peared urgundy. 
phylloners nothing stops Tits march; the 
planting of American vine stocks is rapidly 
extending. 





The Dairy. 
Dairy Products in Baltimore County. 


The specimens of butier offered in compe- 
tition at the Timonium Fair were more nu- 
merous than usual, outnumbering those of 
last year five to one, and were noticeable for 
quality as well as quantity, which was the 
result in part of the wisdom and liberality 
of the managers in offering special premiums. 
And where was the garlic, so objectionable 
last year? In all the fifty exhihits, number- 
ing more than an hundred pounds of butter, 
not a trace of garlic taste was to be found, 
except in one parcel, and that taint was very 
faint. Surely this is a long stride towards 
perfection, and should be a source of much 
gratification. In the class for children under 
16 years of age, there were 14 entries, and 
many of them, if not all, would have reflect- 
ed credit upon men and women. We would 
suggest to the management to specify that 
the rolls and prints should be made at the 
same time if they offer special premiums 
next year for this class. One of the success- 
ful competitors in this list would not have 
been so successful had this been one of the 
conditions at this show. In the class for 
butter of “a week old,” the competition was 
very close, as might be expected where twen- 
ty-one very creditable parcels were offered, 
and fine discrimination had to be used; sey- 
eval of the specimens would have passed for 
very fresh butter; three of the specimens, 
however, distanced the rest, and there all 
the points—appearance, marketable worth, 
texture, color, fragrance and taste—had to 
be tested critically before a decision as to ex- 
cellence could be arrived at. Two very good 
specimens, otherwise, had been churned too 
long or had been worked too much after 
they came from the churn, for they had a 
salvey consistency and were without a clear- 
ly defined grain. Several specimens of fan- 
ciful shapes or forms of butter added to the 
beauty of the display, and suggested that a 
class should be opened for competition in 
that particular. Taken all in all, Baltimore 
county has never had such a fine display of 
butter at any exhibition, and the people will 
be proud of the exhibit of 1883. E. 





Training Heifers to Milk. 

In the Farmer of August ist is an article 
on the above subject, and the author says, 
“this is sometimes called ‘ breaking’, but the 
term is too harsh,” and then goes on to tell 
how to “break” a heifer. I “train” my 
heifers, commencing when they are very 
young, say a week old, and go through all 
the motions of milking, handling the udder, 
pulling the teats and rubbing the legs, and in 
fact “‘ handling” her all over. The result is 
that when she drops her first calf she is 
thoroughly “broken.” One of my heifers 
calved yesterday and [ can milk her from 
either side or behind and she does not think 
it anything out of the usualorder. I would 
suggest caution in pulling the teats of 
heifers before they calve, as there is danger 
of bringing them to milk before their tint. 
Any one trying this plan will never have to 
“break” their heifers. § A. L. Crosny. 





Rockland Farm, Baltimore Co, 
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Woodlawn Agricultural Society. 


Messrs. Hditors American Farmer: - 

The seventeenth anniversary of the Wood- 
lawn Agricultural Society was held August 
13th, at Wood!awn Mansion. The election 
of officers for the ensuing year and other 
routine business was attended to in a hurried 
manner in order to listen to addresses from 
several well known speakers. Henry C. 
Hallowell of Sandy Spring was the first 
speaker who entertained and instructed in 
his easy happy style. 

Dr. M. P. Etlzey, of Washington addressed 
us on the subject of commercial manures. 
It was listened to with undivided attention 
by all who are interested in such matters. 
It was considered of such practical value 
that his manuscript was obtained for publi- 
cation, and is forwarded herewith. Al- 
though vehement denunciations of the frauds 
practiced upon farmers by some manufac- 


@ turers and their agents are not in the written 


address, yet there is enough of warning in 
it to caution the farmer ia his purchases. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee gave us the closing 
the desert of the feast, which it 


The large numbers present on one of the 


Most lovely days of the season appeared to 
enjoy themselves both physically and in- 
tellectually to the fullest extent. 

, N. 


W. P. 
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Address of Dr. W. G. Ellzey on Commer- 
cial Manures. 


I shall make no apology for detaining you 
at some length, because the subjects I am to 
attempt to discuss are of vital importance to 
farmers. I hope to be understood as discuss- 
ing the use of commercial manures as a part 
of a system of agriculture, not as a make- 
shift to obtain a great crop regardless of the 








im cost of production and regardless of the con- 
im dition in which the land may be left for the 
im growth of future crops. If we grow paying 
i crops and at the same time improve our land, 











we are farming scientifically, otherwise not 
Combined nitrogen and phosphates are of all 
fertilizing materials most important, for they 
are at once the most costly and the most de- 





Mmficient, naturally, in our soils—nitrogen es- 


pecially being also most subject to be leached 
out of the soil, and so;completely and finally 
lost. Next in importance is potash and lime. 
In the first place, I invite attention to a few 
general facts and principles as a basis of mu- 
tual understanding as I proceed with the 
arguments I purpose to bring forward. The 
elementary constituents of plants are thir- 
een in number. Four of these substances 
are the common gases, oxygen, hydrogen, 
Togen and chlorine ; five of them are met- 
yiz., potassium, sodium, calcium, mag- 


Resium and iron; four are metaloids, viz., 


phosphorus, sulphur and carbon. 
eae thirteen elements are essential to ag- 
cultural plants, and substances consisting 
of varied combinations of them constitute 
nt food. Each and every one of these 

pees enjoys a practically universal dis- 
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tribution at the surface of the earth, as does 
also aluminum, the basis of clay, important 
to the physical texture of soils. No other 
substance does—a fact not explainable by 
evolution, hypothesis or nebular. theory ; a 
fact wonderful in itself, but not accounted 
for by any modern atheist or infidel. 

Now please observe, that so far as is known, 
no plant can, under any circumstances, as- 
similate or utilize asa portion of any of its 
structure any one of the elements named in 
its full or uncombined states. I said, there- 
fore, with a definite purpose, that plant food 
is composed of substances formed by divers 
combinations of the elementary substances 
named as entering into the composition of 
their structures. The nutrition of plants is 
accomplished by the decomposition of com- 
pound substanccs, mainly oxides, and the re- 
combination of the elements thus set free 
into the tissues of plants by the physiologi- 
cal forces of the plant. This is an important 
general Jaw. I invite your attention tdit. 

We have first chemical combinations of 
the elements according to chemical laws, 
forming the substances upon. which plants 
feed, then the decomposition of these co 
physiological structures in 
accordance with physiological laws. The 
physiological forces are not merely a sort of 
physico-chemistry, as so often stated to be. 
They are capable of reversing both chemical 
and physical laws and subordinating them 
to the uses of living organisms. 

If a plant,be burned in the air, 95 per cent. 
of it will disappear in invisible gasses, dif- 
fused into the surrounding air ; 5 per cent. of 
it will remain unburned, constituting the 
ash. 

The combustibie parts of plants are com- 
posed of four elements, viz., carbon, hydro- 
gen and nitrogen. The ash is composed of 
nine elements, viz., potassium, sodium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, iron, silicon, chlorine, 
phosphorus and sulphur; these last are con- 
veniently termed the ash minerals. The car- 
ben, hydrogen and oxygen of plants are de- 
rived from the carbonic anhydride and water 
everywhere present in the air and in fertile 
soils in quantity superabundant for the uses 
of all agricultural plants. The nitrogen of 
plants is derived from nitric acid, possibly 
in part from ammonia. These substances 
exist also everywhere in the air and in soils, 
but not in quantities sufficient to supply the 
waste of constant cropping, as demonstrated 
by experience. 

The ash minerals exist in all soils, as stated, 
but not, as frequently supposed, in inex- 
haustible supply. Experience, that great 
teacher, demonstrates that the phosphates 


their elements o 


are especially liable to be or to become, af! 


ter continuous cropping, deficient for the 
full needs of our cereal crops. In like man- 
ner and in some soils, potash and lime are 
deficient. 

It is true, as I have already stated, that 
phosphates and nitrogen compounds are the 
substances of chief importance in commer- 
cial manures. The phosphoric acid utilized 
by plants exists usually and mainly as phos- 
phate of lime, It combines in several pro- 








portions with lime. One equivalent of acid 
combined with three of lime, forms the so- 
called tribasic or tricalcic or “ bone phos- 
phate of lime.” This form is iusoluble in 
water, and only when very finely pulver- 
ized soluble to any extent in solution of am- 
monium citrate. When finally ground, I 
have evidence that tricalcic phosphate is sol- 
uble in ammonium citrate, and when finely 
ground and properly mixed with kainit and 
other materials of that sort, it is largely and 
freely soluble in ammonium citrate. Com- 
bined with two equivalents of base, the phos- 
phoric acid dissolves freely in ammonium 
citrate, and combined with one equivalent 
of base, the monocalcic form is soluble in 
water. Phosphates soluble in solution of 
ammonia citrate but not soluble in water, 
have been called “ reverted” or “ precipitated” 
phosphates. These terms are without any 
precise and definite scientific meaning ; they 
are vague and elastic, and therefore mislead- 
ing and capable of becoming the learned ve- 
hicle of much pious fraud. They have been 
undoubtedly extensively so employed. I 
known perfectly well what I am saying and 
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ly reach the form of tribasic combination 
in the soil and become insoluble in and 
immovable by soil water, inasmuch as the 
ashes and tissues of all plants contain only 
tribasic phosphates, it becomes perfectly 
clear that the importance of the construc- 
tions between soluble reverted and insoluble 
phosphates has been greatly exaggerated by 
chemists. Hence, I maintain and have long 
maintained that mechanical disintegration 
should be and can be substituted for chemi- 
cal treatment in the preparation of crude 


seeing that chemical treatment is more ex- 
pensive than mechanical in the proportion 
of $130 to $30. It can no longer be disputed 
that insoluble phosphates are assimilated by 
plants, the plants themselves effecting their 
solution and absorption by means of their 
roots placed in direct contact with the phos- 
phate in the soil. I have not time to quote 
extensively from authorities, but I ask leave 
to read a statement from Sir John Bennett 
Lawes completely corroborative of that po- 
sition which I have defended for many years. 
The pamphlet from which I quote, recently 
published, is styled “ An Attempt to Explain 
the Action of Manures.” On page 8, the 
learned author says: “ In one of our perma- 
nent. wheat fields at Rothampstead, the land 
receives, other manues, 34 cwt. of super- 
p sate of lime per acre every year. This 
applie has taken place every year for 
between 30 and 40 years, during which pe- 
riod hardly any phosphate has been carried 
away by the crops. A few years ago, sey- 
eral analysis of the drainage water passing 
through this soil, by Dr. Voelcker, showed 
less than 1 Ib. of phosphoric acid to 100,000 
gallons of water. A large crop of turnips 
would certainly evaporate this amount of 
water if not more, but as the turnips would 
require a good many pounds of phosphoric 
acid, it is evideut that they could only get 





the required amount by some chemical action 
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of the roots when in direct contact with that 
substance.” “ It has been further shown,” con- 
tinues this pre-eminent authority, “ by direct 
experiment, that polished phosphatic rocks 
can be corroded and roughened by the roots 
of plants in contact with them.” I simply 
reaffirm that in the present state of knowl- 
edge no one can pretend that phosphates to 
be assimilated by plants must be soluble in 
either water or solution of ammonia citrate. 
What, indeed; have plants to do with ammo- 
nium citrate? As the result of the accept- 
ance of the views stated above in many 
quarters, we have recently been furnished 
with ground phosphates reduced to an im- 
palpable form called “ floats,” as the product 
of the mil] invented by Mr. Duc, of South 
Carolina, and also ground by burrstones and 
bolted. Practical experiments with “floats” 
show that the phosphates in that form are 
readily assimilated by our crops. As the 
South Carolina phosphates are the best crude 
material for the production of “ floats,’ I 
will, in the briefest manner, describe those 
vast deposits. The beds extend from the 
praesent 
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formation is probably the New Jersey. green 

sand; and valuable deposits will be found at 
intervals all along the coast, I have no doubt, 
when.proper and competent search shall be 
made. Such exploration ought to be made 
by the United States Geological Survey. Of 
the aggregate amount of the material vari- 
ous estimates have been made, but it is cer- 
tain that no sufficient data exist for reliable 
calculations. The pessimist view is that the 
accessible material will be exhausted at the 
present rate of consumption in from 10 to 20 
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mineral phosphates for fertilizing materials, | years. 


The optimist view is that the beds are “in- 
exhaustible,” the word inexhaustable con- 
veying the idea of sufficiency for many years, 
to meet al] the demands which can be made 
upon the accessible supply. With that inter- 
pretation of ‘ inexhaustible,” I am inclined 
to the optimist view. Professor Shepherd, 
whom I set down as a pessimist, says: “I 
should say that the total yield of all the phos- 
phatic deposits of South Carolina of mer- 
cantile quality and. accessible position, . 
would not exceed five millions of tons.” I 
have no doubt this is under the truth. I put 
it to you my friends that this material is now 
cheap; that if you get it once on your land 
it will remain there subject to no waste ex- 
cept future cropping. The future presents 
the certainty of a final rise in price, even 
though temporary depression may occur ; act 
therefore in the living present. It is a safe, 
permanent investment on good terms as the 
case now stands; one year, five, ten, twenty- 
five years hence the case may be different. 
The phosphate beds occupy an area of 240,000 © 
acres approximately, as already known and 
defined. Shepherd puts down the area which 
may be profitably worked at 10,000 acres 
only. It is hardly to be doubted this is too 
low an estimate, but I must add that Prof. 
Shepherd is an able man who has made his 
observations on the spot, and his conclusions 
eee light of those facts, It 
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would be vain in this place to speculate upon 
the origin of these great beds. ‘The material 
is obviously of anima! origin, in many places 
composed in great part of fossil bones and 
teeth of great fishes and reptiles. How came 
these enormous multitudes of great beasts to 
die in those places in ages past it is not for 
man to know; it is forman to gather those 
bones togéther and manure his crops with 
them. 

In some places the original form of those 

remains has beem lost and they are now com- 
pactéd igto-nodalar beds, as it were com- 
pact, stony floors, miles in extent, varying 
from.10 to 80 inches thick. The nodules 
vary in size-from afew lines to several feet 
in diameter. The deposits extend under the 
river béds and even miles out at sea. That 
which is dredged up from the bottoms of 
public waters pays a royalty to the State of 
South Carolina of one dollar per ton. It is 
harder, denser, darker in color than the land 
rock. 
The average analysis of these phosphates 
show from 55~-per cent. to 61 per cent. bone 
phosphate of lime and 5 per cent. to 11 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime. Organic matter 
and combined water, and adherent moisture 
of each, 2 per cent. to 6 per cent. Sand and 
silica, 4 per cent. to 12 per cent. 

The South Carolina phosphate is easily 
ground and bolted either in the Duc mill, 
which is a centrifugal apparatus, or between 
stones; in the latter case being bolted. The 
fineness of the product is the test of value, 
for just in proportion as it is fine will be the 
facility of its distribution in the soil and its 
assimilation by plants. 

Mineral phesphates exist in other parts of 
the world, and in some places in vast supply. 
Very hard crystaline phosphates are called 
apatite, those less hard phosphorite. The 
Bordeaux phosphates of France are, accord- 
ing to the best information,practically work- 
ed out. The Spanish phosphates are of enor- 
mous extentand high grade, containing from 
75 per cent. to 85 per cent. of bone phos- 
phate. They are remote from transportation, 
and are hard to grind, but Duc’s mill and 
other apparatus will probably get them into 
good form, and an inexpensive railroad will 
one day give them cheap transportation. 
The German phosphates are of increased im- 
portance since the chemical view of the non- 
assimilation of insoluble phosphates has to 
be abandoned. I hope and believe that the 
various European phosphates will soon be 
able to exclude the South Carolina deposits 
from all foreign markets and force their con- 
sumption at home. I should gladly hail the 
day when the last ton of them had been sent 
abroad. We want every pound of them 
here. Those of us who have already. grey 
hairs upon us here and there, may yet see the 
day when there shall be one hundred mil- 
lions of mouths to fill in this country. Al- 
ready England, Germany and other Euro- 
pean States do make and can make less food 
than they consume, and their populations 
are still increasing The bread question is 
. forging its way steadily to the front in hu- 
mane affairs. 

The Canada apatite is a rich phosphate, 
yielding an average analysis of nearly 75 
per cent. bone phosphate. It contains fluoride 
of calcium, and cannot be treated with sul- 
phuric acid without free evolution of hydro- 
fluoric acid, a poisonbus,suffocating corrosive, 
and dangerous gas. It may prove ef value for 
“ floats,” and, under a good demand, it may 
come to yield 50,000 tons per annum to com- 
merce. 

Phosphatic guanos are found in divers 
places. Some of these are pulverulent in 
form, some are hardened into stone. All of 
them have lost nearly the whole of the or- 
ganic matter and ammoniated salts by leach- 
ing rains. They retain the insoluble phos- 
phate ‘mixed with more or less carbonate of 
dime, silica sand and other substances of no 
value. The super-phosphates made from 


main in a soft, pasty-condition,and they do 
not suit rs. They ought to be 
applied to the land without the sulphuric 
acid treatment. The success of the so-called 
Orchilla guano so applied is a fact that stands 
out agaiost.the theory that the use of sul- 
phuric acid is necessary. It is difficult to ob- 
taifi exact data about these deposits out 
along the South American west coast are 
certainly extensive beds of this kind. In the 
West Indies are rock guanos of great 
extent, some of them containing so much 
phosphate of iron and alumina as to be of 
little use for super-phosphate, such as Na- 
vassa and Rodondo rocks. It remains to be 
seen how they will act when floated, and 
especially when mixed with kainit, lime, 
etc. I look confidently to theabandonment 
of sulphuric acid in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers for general agriculture. 
Super-phosphates may continue to be 
manufactured on a small scale for special 
purposes. I believe they will be, I know 
they ought to be, abandoned by the general 
farmer. No crop grown either does or can, 
in my belief, pay for their use. I have ex- 
amined into the matter from every possible 
point of view, I am familiar with the chem- 
istry of the subject, and I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the long continued and extensive 
use of either super-phosphates or the so- 
called ammoniated super-phosphates alone 
will ruin any farmer. Raw ground bones I 
believe to be the only fertilizer which used 
by itself has produced paying crops and im- 
proved the land. Those who have used raw 
bone and fed much stock have made money 
and rapidly increased the value of their lands. 
Those who have used super-phosphates and 
ammoniated super-phosphates and tried to 
make money by selling corn and wheat and 
tobacco, are mostly insolvent, and their im- 
poverished lands have been hawked off at auc- 
tion by the sheriff for a song. Sir John 
Bennett Lawes compares the treatment of 
phosphates with sulphuric acid for turnips 
‘to Cooking soup for a hurried and hungry 
traveller. Now, I say taking that view of 
the case, the cook’s hire is too high. It will 
break us all up to feed any crop we can 
grow here on that sort of soup. It will cost 
us $100 to cook $30 worth of Lawes’ phos- 
phate soup. The soup may be good, but who 
is able to pay the price? I take my stand 
upon this proposition: we must dispense 
here with sulphuric acid in the preparation 
of phosphates for our crops and our lands, 


or we shall all go to the wall. 
How the case may stand in England or 


elsewhere I know not, but I do know that 
no system of farming here will justify the 
expense of super-phosphates, ammoniated 
or not, as a main reliance for the production 
of paying crops and the improvement of 
the land. For phosphates, we must rely 
upon bones and floats; for nitrogen, upon 
green crops and animal manures as the basis 
of any system of farming by which we hope 
to make a living and improve our lands, and 
if we cannot hope to do that, why farm at 
all, seeing that ultimate bankruptcy stares 
us in the face. Must we toil on forever to 
no purpose, and dying, leave our children in 
want, while that which was ours by inherit- 
ance passes to the children of the manufac- 
turer of sulphuric acid? Things have been 
going that way ata great rate hitherto. It 
is high time to turn back. Let us compare 
the floats and other insoluble phosphates. 
Orchilla guano contains the phosphate in the 
same form as the floats. It contains 43 per 
cent. of it, the floats contain 60 per cent. of 
it. Orchilla costs $30 per ton, floats cost $18. 
A ton of Orchilla super-phosphato costs $75 
or near it. The phosphate in the Orchilla 
and the floats is in the same form as in raw 
bones, and in the old Peruvian guano, in 
dried blood, in fish scrap, in wood ashes, in 
green crops and farm-yard manure. Do I 
say too much to you farmers when I say 





this class of guanos have a tendency to re- 


stiff feldspathic clays it can be but carrying 
coals to New Castle to put potash. On all 
light, sandy, magnesian and chaffy land it 
will pay to put potash. I recommend you 
to try a mixture of two-thirds floats and one- 
third kainit, apply at the rate of four hun- 
dred pounds per acre broadcast on the rough 
and harrow in as a preparation for wheat. 
If practicable, apply that mixture in April 
or May to a fallow crop, clover or peas, to be 
turned under in September for wheat to be 
seeded by from the 10th to the 20th of Octo- 
ber. If the wheat does not show well by the 
last of March, top dress with 100 Ibs. per 
acre of nitrate of soda. On your corn, ap- 
ply 400 to 500 Ibs. per acre of phosphates 
and kainit mixture, per acre broadcast on 
the rough and harrow in, Fallow the corn 
with wheat or oats and top dress during 
winter with stable manure. In spring, seed 
to grass and dress with 100 Ibs. per acre of 
nitrate of soda. On fallow wheat land it 
will be a good plan to apply at least every 
other time’ in rotation, besides the phosphate- 
kainit mixture, 25 bushels per acre air-slack- 
ed lime, scattered on the rough and harrow- 
ed in.. I put some lime on new land, near 
Fairfax Courthouse, and doubled the yield of 
corn. Your lands in this county are defi- 
cient in lime. 

As to nitrogen, I must condense all I have 
to offer into a few pages. I have said that 
crops get their nitrogen mostly frem nitric 
acid ; that fact is certain. Ammoniated salts 
cannot long exist in the soil as such; they 
undergo rapid conversion into nitric acid 
and other products. So does the nitrogen 
of organic matter move slowly. This is ac- 
complished by the agency of the nitric fer- 
ment. The nitric ferment is a microscopic 
vegetation, subterranean in its habitat, class- 
ed with the yeast plant, and producing as 
the result of its assimilative activity nitric 
acid. It converts all forms of combined ni- 
trogen into nitric acid, but more speedily 
converts the ammonia salts than organic com- 
pounds or nitrogen combined with carbon. 
Neither the ammonia salts nor the nitrogen 
of organic matter suffers any waste by leach- 
ing. but nitric acid does leach out rapidly and 
soon appears in the drainage water, combin- 
ed with lime or other basic matter. I mean by 
basic matter, substances capable of combin- 
ing with an acid to form a salt. It thus hap- 
pens that the nitric acid appears in the drain- 
age in the form of nitrates, so not only 
wasting itself, but becoming the vehicle of 
an important part of the ash minerals of the 
soil and deporting them also. It is exceed- 
ingly important, therefore, to understand 
fully the history of combined nitrogen in 
the soil. The laws which govern the activi- 
ty of the nitric ferment are very well known. 
When the temperature declines 40° F. it 
ceases to act, as it does also when on the 
other hand the temperature rises above 140° 
F. It is most active at 98° F. and its activi- 
ty declines somewhat rapidly as the tempera- 
ture rises above or falls below 98°. In a full 
strong light, with free access of oxygen, its 
activity is much impaired or altogether des- 
troyed, hence its subterranean habitat. The 
functions of the nitric ferment in nature is 
to transfer the nitrogen of organic matter 
from its insoluble combination with carbon 
to acombination with oxygen, forming nitric 
acid, soluble and assimilable by plants, 
whereas the same decline of temperature 
which at the approach of winter arrests the 
growth of crops, arrests also the formation 
of nitric acid, and the waste which would 
otherwise occur is thus prevented. 

I have already stated that the nitric fer- 
ment likewise transfers the nitrogen of am- 
monia salts from its combination with hy- 
drogen to oxygen, forming nitric acid. Here 
ther. we come upon one of the most beauti- 
ful and important of the great series of checks 
and balances upon which the perpetuity of 
the universe depends. If we apply nitrogen 





that is a good form? 
About potash, I have only to say that on 


only a very small portion of it before the 
frosts of winter check their growth, but dur- 
ing the winter washing rains and melting 
snows will carry a very great portion of the 
residue of the nitrates into the drainage 
water and it will be lost. In this way, be- 
yond dispute, millions of dollars have been 
lost by farmers. Nitrogen is cheaper in so- 
dium nitrate than in other commercial forms, 
hence that substance has been largely used 
to “ fortify” the analysis of so-called ammo- 
niated super-phosphates as “wheat manures” 
of the various manufacturers which are uni- 
versally applied in the fall, and*often late in 
the fall at the very verge of winter, a prac- 
tice wasteful and ruinous. Now those chemi- 
cal analysis, which are to protect the farm- 
ers, report this nitric acid as ammonia, or as 
nitrogen-yielding ammonia. The farmer pays 
80 cents a pound for it, and then casts it into 
the ditch water and sees or hears of it never 
again. This is the law: put no nitrates on 
fall-sown crops; top-dress with them in the 
spring, the latter half of April in this locali- 
ty. When we reflect upon the fact that the 
wheat crop matures within six weeks after 
the nitric ferment begins to be active, we 
should have no difficulty in comprehending 
why this crop needs such large artificial sup- 
plies of nitrogen. Whereas corn, cotton and 
tobacco cover in the period of their vegeta- 
tive activity the whole period of the activity 
of the nitric ferment, including July, August 
and September, its period of greatest activi- 
ty; therefore, we do not wonder that corn, 
cotton, tobacco, clover, etc., do not need ar- 
tifical supplies of nitrogen, and, as a matter 
of fact, experience demonstrates that they 
are little benefitted by any nitrogenous ma- 
nure. Nitrogen purchased at 30 cents per 
pound to apply to a crop not benefitted by 
it is a costly waste, because a great part of 
it will be lost before the land is occupied by 
a crop which can utilize it. It may be stated 
as a rule that nitrates and salts of ammonia 
are either taken up by vegetation or lost in 
the drainage water in one season after their 
application to the soil. Therefore, they are 
of little benefit to any crop which comes 
after that one in the retation to which they 
are applied. In the light of this fact we com- 
prehend why no improvement but often ma- 
terial damage to poor land results from em- 
pyrical use of Peruvian guano. It is proven 
that the most economical way to feed any 
animal is to supply it with the optimum of 
food in kind and quantity every day of its 
life, from birth to slaughter; that the same 
law holds good of agricultural plants there 
can be no doubt. We cannot house our crops 
nor control the seasons, but we can control 
their food supply and protect them from the 
plundering of hostile weeds invading their 


commissariat. 
It is in vain that we supply our plants 


with an overplus of phosphates, potash and 
other ash minerals when the supply of ni- 
trogen is insufficient. The idea that plants 
obtain nitrogen from the air by assimilating 
it directly in its free state is a fatally disas- 
trous error, erroneous in theory and perni- 
cious in practice. It is only combined nitro- 
gen, such as is furnished in manures, which 
is plant food. Twelve or thirteen bushels 
of wheat is probably the limit of the capaci 
ty of production of our soils supplied with 
an overplus of ash minerals without artifi- 
ciai supplies of nitrogen. The ash minerals 
present in that supply which constitutes the 
optimum or best quantity for the crop, thea 
if nitrogen be present also in the best forms 
and in such quantity as represents also the 
optimum or that which is best for the crop, 
then our soils and seasons seem capable 0 
yielding from forty to sixty bushe!s of wheat 
peracre. Now if we have the optimum 0 
nitrogen and less than the optimum of ash 
minerals, remember that the nitrogen cannot 
be taken up for lack /of ash minerals, and 
that we shall suffer great loss from its rapid 





to our fall-sown grain in the form of nitrates, 
as nitrogen of soda, the plants will take up 


waste. But ash minerals will not thus wast 
(except lime as sulphate), and we may acct 
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mulate a permanent excess of them in the 
soil ready for future crops. It is in view of 
this fact I earnestly press it upon you'to ac- 
cumulate as large u supply of phosphates 
and potash as possible in your soils while 
these articles are now cheap. But I warn 
you against the heavy application of nitro- 
genous manures to soils in which there is 
jess than the optimum of potash, phosphates 
and ether ash minerals. In so doing you 
are subject, I say, to various losses from the 
leaching and permanent waste and loss of 
that costly substance, nitric acid. 

The use of one sided manures is necessa- 
rily bad practice which can only in any case 
accomplish a temporary purpose at the ex- 
pense of the soil. Let us resolve to abandon 
now and forever the makeshift, rip-goose 
system. Let us resolve here and now that 
we will understand our business as a science, 
that we may practice it skillfully as an art, 
and we may rely upon it that the Great God 
of heaven and earth will continue to send 
his rain upon the just and the unjust, and 
that seed time and harvest shall never fail. 
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Frederick County, Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors’ American Farmer : 

In looking over some ojd papers I came 
across the following article from the pen of 
the late Dr. Philip Tyson, State Geologist, 
on the Agricultural Geology of Frederick 
county, written in 1858. Though twenty- 
five years old, it will doubtless be interest- 
ing to many of your subscribers in that rich 
and highly favored county, and serve to 
convey to strangers a better idea of the 
wealth and resources of the State. 

Dr. Tyson was a most intelligent scientist, 
and a diligent and painstaking investigator, 
who was not appreciated in his day and 
generation, and I fear much of his work has 
been lost. At the instance of the late Evan 
T. Ellicott, also one of Maryland’s most use- 
ful and intelligent citizens, I made an effort 





in the Legislature of 1862-3 to rescue from } 


oblivion a part of Dr. Tyson’s work, but 
the overshadowing events of the war pushed 
out of the way everything like scientific 
research and industrial improvement, and I 
am not aware that any steps have since 
been taken to bring to light the many rich 
and interesting treasures contained in Dr. 
Tyson's notes and laboratory. 

The article I send you may prompt some 
of the young professors of the Johns Hop- 
kins, who have already rendered valuable 
service in Maryland history, to extend their 
investigations into Maryland’s resources. 

The papers of Dr. Tyson, an old friend 
and cotemporary of their patron and founder, 
Mr. Hopkins, would I am sure, render very 
valuable aid and assistance, 

Yours truly, A. B. Davis. 

Greenwood, August 10, 1883. 





Frederick county contains « larger area of 
cultivated land whose average fertility is 
greater than any other county in Maryland. 
The causes of this fertility are well worth 
a careful investigation. A full knowledge 
of all the circumstances connected with this 
interesting subject would fully satisfy our 
inquiries and indicate the various means by 
which the products of the soil even of this 
wealthy county might be materially increased 
in amount. 

It is impossible properly to investigate the 
causes of the superiority of the lands of this 
or any other county without a full knowl- 
edge of its mineral constitution. This can 
only be obtained by a detailed geological sur- 
vey, executed in such a manner as to indi- 
cate the chemical and physical characters, 
and extents of all its rocks or minera] masses 
at or near the surface. This is evident from 
the fact that all soils mainly consist of earthy 
matters, resulting from the disintegration and 
decomposition of rocky masses. 

In order to avoid technical details, it may 





be remarked generally that rocks are slowly 
but incessantly acted upon by the elements 
of water and the gasses which constitute our 
atmosphere, aided by alternations of tempera- 

ture. The various chemical and physical ac- 
tions which ensue, disintegrate and decom- 
pose the rocks and bring them at and near 


the surface to the state of what we-call soil, 


earth, loam, etc. Some of their constituents 
(as carbonate of lime for instance) are dis- 
solved and washed into the adjacent streams 
of water, or percolate into the ground to 
mingle with underground streams. It is 
owing to this cause that there is no spring, 
river or wel! water that does not contain min- 
eral substances in solution. The more in- 
soluble remain and constitute what we call 
* soil in places.” 

In localities, over which floods have swept, 
portions of the soil have been washed off 
and deposited in places more or less distant, 
and when elevated above the water level 
are called alluvial or “ transported. soils” 

Except some points on the margins of 
water courses, the soils of Frederick county 
are of the first kind, or “in places.” Their 
characters, therefore, depend upon the chemi- 
cal and physical constitution of the rocks 
upon which they rest and from which they 
were formed. 

Omitting those rocks and minerals which 
are known to exist in extensive areas within 
the limits of Frederick county. Instead of 
stating their entire chemical composition, 
our present purpose will be better answered 
by a description of such of their constituents 
as assist in forming the inorganic matter of 
plants, or the ashes remaining after they have 
been burned: 

1. Talcose slates and argillites or clay 
slates, which contain the silicates of lime, 
potash and soda, besides iron phosphoric 
acid and sulphur; the last being usually 
confined with iron, forming the iron pyrites 
so often mistaken for gold. 

2. Limestone, which, if perfectly’ pure, 
would be incessantly dissolved and carried 
off by water and the carbonic acid of the at- 
mosphere so as to leave ne soil on the rock. 
There are, however, in limestone various 
foreign matters, sometimes in such quantity 
as to constitute a considerable proportion of 
the rock; these being for the most part in- 
soluble in water, remain behind and consti- 
tute the soil. The limestone rocks, with their 
impurities, usually contain the same sub- 
stances required by plants that are found in 
the slates as above stated. Phosphoric acid 
is often found in larger proportion than in 
the slates. 

8. Hornblend and other trap rocks, which 
furnish the soil with abundant supplies of 
the silicates of lime, iron, magnesia, potash 
and soda, besides phosphoric acid and fre- 
quently chlorine. 

4. Epidote, which contains from 12 to 16 
per cert. of lime, combined with silica. 

5. Chlorite, which is variable in composi- 
tion, but usually contain potash and always 
iron. 

6. Hard, white sandstone. 

7. Red sandstone. [Both these sandstones 
are almost wholly composed of grains of 
quartz and furnish little of use to plants]. 

8. Red shales, some of which contain no- 
table proportions of carbonate of lime, in 
addition to the constituents before named in 
the slates, (1). 

It is much to be regretted that the geo- 
graphical distribution of these rocks cannot 
be accurately given, for want of a complete 
geological map. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves for the present with a brief 
notice of their extent and positions. 

Eastward of the Monocacy, the prevailing 
rocks are the slates (No. 1), some of whose 
layers are more or less calcareous. There are 
also numerous isolated localities of limestone, 
some of which ‘are extensive. They add 
much to the fertility of that fine portion of 
the county, 








A wide belt of limestone stretches ‘from 
the Potomac on the western side of the 
Monocacy for more than 20 miles N.N.W. 
Between Israel's creek and Woodsboro, It 
underlies a fine region on the east side of the 
Monocacy. 

North of this limestone the valley is main- 
ly covered with redshales, more or less calca- 
reous. A portion of it, however, is occupied 
with a fine-grained -red sandstone, and near 
the northern boundary line we have the Po- 
tomac marble or brexia. Thesé shales also 
form a belt succeeding the limestone on the 
western side of the valley to the Potomac. 
They again are succeeded by the Potomac 
marble which courses their western limits. 
This variety of limestone is well exposed on 
the turnpike to Hagerstown, on the B. & O. 
R. R., and on the C. & O. Canal, below the 
Point of Rocks. 

Along the foot of the Catoctin Mountain 
there are heavy beds of slates much con- 
cealed by rocks and stones that have come 
from the mountain sides. 

A variety of rocks exist in the Catoctin 
Mountain, but we are without the requisite 
knowledge to describe their relative positions. 

A hard white sandstone covers portions of 
the summit, whilst the larger portion of the 
ridge consists of epidote, slates, chlorite, 
amydoloid ‘and porphyry. Serpentine or 
magnesian rock, occurs west of Emmitsburg, 
and a verde antique marble is found in its 
vicinity. These rocks, abounding with the 
elements of fertility, produce very rich land 
of great value when not covered with the 
debris from the summit sandstones. The fine 
region called Harbaugh’s Valley owes its fer- 
tile soil to the rocks of the Catoctin Moun- 
tain. 

The Hornblend and trap rocks occur in 
dykes and isolated masses in divers parts of 
the valley of the Monacacy and in the Ca- 
toctin Mountain. They add to the fertility 
of the soil by their decomposition. 

Middletown Valley lying immediately west 
of the Catoctin Mountain may be truly called 
one of the garden spots of Maryland. Its 
fertile soil is derived from the slates, the epi- 
date, amydaloid and other rocks containing 
ample stores of the mineral matters required 
by plants. The only occurrence of limestone 
in this valley, we believe, is of very limited 
extent near the Potomac, but the rocks be- 
fore named contain ample stores of silicate 
of lime. 

The South Mountain, whose summit forms 
the western limits of the county, is so much 
covered with the debris from the heavy beds 
of white and gray sandstones which consti- 
tute its upper portion that it is difficult to 
make out its geological structure. 

Opposite Harper’s Ferry, where the rail- 
road and canal are cut along its base, the 
rocks are mainly quartz containing tale, fel- 
spar and mica. Upon these, there seem to 
be heavy beds of slate again ‘underlying the 
sandstone of the summit. 

Having given this brief sketch of the geo- 
logical structure of Frederick county, (very 
imperfect, for want of the facts that a detail- 
ed survey would furnish,) it remains to be 
stated that it is almost entirely made up of 
precisely such kinds of rocks that abound 
with those mineral substances required to 
form the most fertile soils. 

Leaving out the sandstones, whore aggre- 
gate area is but little, we find the rocks of 
Frederick county of such kinds that (ex- 
cepting the limestone), if we were to pul- 
verize portions of each and expose them to 
air and moisture for a year or two, we should 
have a fertile soil. 

So far we have made no reference to the 
organic matters so useful in vegetation. 
These are produced from the decayed - re- 
mains of the plants and animals which lived 
and died on and in the soil. If, as is the case 
in this cuunty, there be an ample supply of 
the mineral matters, in the proper state to 
be taken up by the plants, they will soon 








take root, and when they as well as the nu- 
merous insects and other animals that feed 
on them, die and decay, they form the organ- 
ic matters of the soi! usually calted“ ogee 
ble moul 

Although our knowledge of the geitbicy 
ot Frederick county is very ‘ imperfect, 
enough of it is known to enable us to indi- 
cate with sufficient certainty the causes of 
the superior fertility of the soils of this high- 
ly-favored part of Maryland. 

It 80 happens that nearly all the rocks of 
the county are precisely those which are 
richest in those mineral matters required by 
plants. Two of these elements are, however, 
not in full supply—sulphur and chlorine— 
but they can be cheaply and readily intro- 
duced by using small quantities of gypsum 
and common salt. 

Most of these rocks do not exist in other 
counties. Carroll contains a portion of the 
red shales and the slates. There are slates in 
other counties, but they differ in their chemi- 
cal compositions from most of those in 
Frederick. 

Although the aggregate of the products of 
the soil in Frederick seems large when we 
take into account the large area of improved 
land as given by the census returns 1850, we 
are forced to admit that it is far, very far, 
beneath what it should be. There is certain- 
ly great room for improvement in the agri- 
culture, even of that county. It is by no 
means extravagant to assert that if proper 
systems of culture and management were 
adopted and energetically pursued, but few 
years would be required to double the ag- 
gregate amount of agricultural production 
in this county, to which providence has been 
so bountiful. 

There are various minerals of great indus- 
trial value in this county, but as as they have 
no direct relation to the subject in hand they 
necd not be adverted to at this time. 





Topics from Abroad. 
From our Correspondent in Paris, August i. 


SHEEP MANAGEMENT IN HuNGARY.— 
Hungary is the most important wool-grow- 
ing country in Europe, and it has many 
points in sheep farming mieriting to be 
studied. In the matter of shearing, the 
wool is washed before being clipped. In 
the case of lambs, the opposite is the plan. 
Buyers of wool are less liable to deception 
when thus purchasing the washed clip, and 
there is less waste. Economy is also effected 
in the transportation. Packing wool in its 
grease is considered to entail loss in weight 
and quality. 

The water preferred for washing ought to 
be exempt from iron, which blues thé wool : 
neither ought it to be calcareous, as that 
would produce an insoluble salt of lime 
when mixing with the’ soapwort plant, (Sa- 
ponaria Oficinalis), having the inconvenience 
of remaining incrusted on the ‘wool and 
difficult to be removed. Rain water suits 
best, or that which can be softened by. neu- 
tralizing agents. The water ought to have 
a temperature sufficient to act on the greasy 
matters, but not too low to render the work- 
men uncomfortable, who have to remain 
up to their waists in the vats. In Hungary 
the washing is effected partly in cold and 
partly in warm water thus: Two canals or 
rans, 70 feet’ long and 6} wide and deep, 
having their intervening space fitted up 
with six vats or reservoirs, each capable of 
accommodating four sheep. A steam engine 
supplies the warm water. 

The sheep are run into canal No. 1, to be 
steeped, washed in the vats containing the 
heated ‘water and the soapwort preparation, 
and ‘rinsed in canal No. 2. After being well 
dipped, the sheep are allowed to remain, if 
in evening, over night, or if in day time, 
three hours under a shed; a second dip 
ensues, next half an hour’s rest, and then 
the animals pass to the vat. In the latter 
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the 
jets of water. 

The sheep are allowed three days to dry, 
being kept in a sheltered situation to avoid 
dust; the drying ought not to be too rapid 
or in other words, forced, as that makes the 
end of the staple brittleand hard. The soap- 
wort plant is common to Hungary ; 336 lbs. 
of thesoapwort, previously cut into morsels, 
and boiled in 700 gallons of water, suffice to 
wash 1,400 animals; the same water washes 
75 sheep, and is changed every hour and 
a-half. Soapwort is a very general plant in 
the light lands of Hungary, especially in 
humid districts. About 80 persons will 
wash 1,400 sheep in twelve hours, at a cost 
of 330f. per day, or about some 5 sous per 
head. 

Women shear sheep, and are paid 2} sous 
per sheep; double this rate for rams; 18 to 
20 animals can beshorn in a day, of 12 hours, 
and any animal injured or badly clipped, is 
not paid for. Women again separate the 
yellow from the white wool; next it is 
classed in classes, ewe, ram, wether, etc., 
and packed in bales of 112 to 140 lbs., fetch- 
ing. about 5} to 6 francs per lb. Buyers 
admit about 11 to 15 per cent of yellow, in 
the white clip. The breed of sheep pre- 
ferred is the negretti, a variety of merino; it 
is not precocious; a mixture of Southdown 
blood would be advantageous. 

EnstLaceE.—The National Society of Ag- 
riculture has presented M. Goffard with an 
objet d'art, for the great services he has con- 
ferred on agriculture generally, by his plan 
of ensilage. He has just brought out a new 
edition cf his manual, which contains some 
new facts and points out errors to be avoided. 
The final results of his ripe experience is 
this, for maize, give the silos or trenches, an 
eliptical shape; build in masonry, perfectly 
air and water tight, free from angles and 
profoundly embedded in the soil; cut the 
maize before emptying into silo, press it 
energetically and continuously during the 
whole period of preservation. It will keep 
thus perfectly for seven months, turning out 
an agreeable, yellow, and palatable mass, 
having no musty, greenish borders, such as 
result when in imperfectly constructed 
trenches. 

Hewrine Coits—The addition of either 
pure phosphate of lime, or that salt in the 
form of calcined bones, has proved very 
beneficial in the rearing of colts, developing 
most happily the points of the animal. The 
phosphate, half an ounce, is given in the 
form of a mash; this over a quart of oats 
is poured in boiling water, then one pint of 
bran to absorb the latier; allow the mass 
to swell, and when cool, add the phosphate. 
Chopped hay or straw can replace the bran. 

Dierstisinity or Rations.—M. Kuhn, 
of the experimental farm of Mockern, Ger- 
many, has since 1877 been occupied in a 
series of experiments on the comparative 
digestibility of rations in a natural or pre- 
pared state. The moistening of meadow 
hay with water, or with bran-water, effects 
no advantage in point of digestion. He has 
found, that pouring boiling water on bran, 
and allowing it to steep thus during 24 hours, 
positively retards digestion of the consti- 
tuent elements of the bran. It isa a matter 
of indifference whether the bran be given in 
the form of a drink or alone, or mixed with 
chopped hay. It would result then, that 
neither the steaming of food nor its pre- 
liminary fermentation, contributes to the 
digestibility. of the rations. Opinion will 
differ over these conclusicns. All are agreed 
on this point, that when food is taken into 
the system at a higher temperature than 
that of the body, digestion is interfered with. 


g 





Tse more nature is sad, the more the 
hearth stone is dear. 





Neatness on the Farm. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met on 
Saturday at “Dunileith,” the residence of 
Mr. Thos. A. Hays, near Churchville. 

The club in a body accompanied the com- 
mittee, Messrs. Archer, B. Silver, Jr., and 
Munnikhuysen, over the premises and 
through the buildings. Mr. Hays’ residence 
is a large, old-fashioned stone house, built 
by his great-grand-father, Archer Hays, in 
1808, as appears by a tablet in the front wall, 
which bears the date and the initials “ A. & 
H.”—Archer and Hannah Hays, his wife. 
A bed of coleus in the lawn, containing a 
great many distinct varieties, many of them 
rare and beautiful, attracted attention. Mr. 
Hays was experimenting in the use of nitro- 
glycerine for the removal of stumps. Two 
blasts were discharged in the presence of 
the club, but were not successful in throw- 
ing the stumps out. 

The committee reported, through Mr. 
Archer, who said that since Mr. Hays was 
opposed to whitewashing reports he would 
inquire why his plowman skipped so many 
places. Mr. Hays said this was only on one 
part of the field, and was the fault of the 
colored plowman. 

Mr. Archer did not think any farm in this 
section has been improved as much as Mr. 
Hays’ since he has had the management of 
it, whether the improvements have been 
economically made or not is debatable. His 
buildings are in good shape and there are 
plenty of them; his stock cattle, hogs and 
young cattle—thorough bred and grade 
Short Horns—look well. His horse stable 
is the best he ever saw. The shed in front 
is a good thing. He deserves credit for the 
manner in which he has kept his place up. 
He has a beautiful osage orange hedge which 
he is now engaged in trimming. 

In reply to the question when such hedges 
should be trimmed Mr. Hays said they could 
be trimmed any time in the year. The 
oftener the better. 

Mr. Silver thought it a good plan to have 
the herse stable separate from the barn. 
Considerable risk from fire is avoided there- 
by when wagoners come home with their 
teams late at night and use lanterns. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen said Mr. Hays kept 
his implements well housed, and he thought 
it less expensive to keep up a roof than to 
replace farming implements every few years. 

Mr. Webster thought the appearance of 
Mr. Hays’ farm would greatly overbalance 
any little criticisms the club could make. 

Mr. George E. Silver said Mr. Hays’ gar- 
den should have been noticed. There is not 
a weed in it; and Mr. Moores spoke of Mr. 
Hays’ fine Berkshire hogs. 

r. Webster deprecated the custom of 

ers throwing weeds into the public 
roads, The seeds are washed into the 
streams and scattered through the fields. 
Mr. Munnikbuysen said wagon wheels also 
pick up weed seeds with the mud of the 
road and carry them great distances. 

The subject for discussion was: “ Does 
neatness on the farm and its surroundings 
pay the farmer?” We are indebted to the 
4fgis for our report. 

Mr. Hays said it always does. In every 
rural neighborhood the most prosperous 
farmers are those who keep their places neat, 
buildings painted or washed, fences and 
roads in good repair, and their fields free 
from weeds and rubbish. It may be said 
that men with plenty of money can afford 
to spend it for show, but this is not the full 
explanation of this coincidence of facts. 
Men who make money in farming are least 
inclined to pay it out merely for show, and 
it may be safely put down that all work 
done by the thrifty farmer is in the direc- 
tion of profit. Hence as neatness commonly 
goes with thrift, it is quite as likely one of 
its causes as one of its effects. Habits of 
neatness are not too common, and in every 





business the men who do their work in the 
neatest and most thorough manner get the 
best pay. The farmer who grows his crops 
among weeds can never sell his grain at the 
highest market price, while the little extra 
care required to grow and keep crops clean 
always pays well. A man who grows pure 


seed of any kind will find a demand for his- 


entire crop at prices enough higher than the 
market rates to make a gocd profit for his 
care. Growing seeds and garden vegetables 
is nearly always remunerative, because they 
cannot be successfully grown without clcse 
attention to details and neatness. It paysa 
farmer to have an eye to his line fences, his 
own and neighboring roads, keeping them 
well drained, smooth and free of stones. 
Let us have good roads, neat farms, and we 
will have good neighbors and a prosperous, 
thrifty section. 

D. E. Wilson had no doubt it paid if not 
carried to an extreme. Fancy ideas of 
neatness may not pay, but everything ought 
to be kept in as neat order as practicable. 
Weeds ought to be destroyed and farmers 
should use only the best seed, raising it 
themselves. 

R. Harris Archer said a certain degree of 
neatness should be observed. In fences the 
most economical should be put up, regard- 
less of appearance. If a man has plenty of 
chestnut the worm fence is the cheapest but 
does not look as well as others. In some 
sections hedges are the neatest, but he would 
not advise their use where rails are plentiful. 
He thought there was a great deal of time 
wasted in the effort to get rows of wheat 
shocked perfectly straight. The same in 
cutting up corn. Mr. Hays’ gates are neat, 
but he thought there was no necessity for 
more than one large post, to which the gate 
is swung; the other could be light, and ex- 
pense saved thereby. He concluded, how- 
ever, that there was more likelihood of 
neatness being underdone than overdone. 

Benj. Silver, Jr., thonght neatness desir- 
able in evcrything, but did not think it paid 
to carry it too far. It seemed to be every 
man’s.aim to make money, and the man who 
spends his money in making his farm neat 
and attractive deserves as much credit as 
one who succeeds in accumulating money 
by his labor. A post and rail fence may be 
out of shape and a new one would look bet- 
ter, but if a stake here and there would 
make it last longer and answer the purpose 
it would not pay to put a new one. Keep 
bushes down and make your place look as 
neatly as you can. Neatness is not over- 
done generally, and as a rule it pays. 

Geo. E. Silver was of the opinion it paid 
the farmer to be neat, to keep his fence rows 
clean, and briars and bushes cut down. 
Even a worm fence may be put up neatly. 
Neatness around the dwelling is also desir- 
able. It makes home attractive. excites self- 
respect, energy and ambition. Harford 
county is rapidly improving in respect of 
neatness. Fences are put up in better style, 
fence rows kept cleaner, houses are white- 
washed or paintec—all adding to the gene- 
ral improvement of the ceunty. If a man 
has money to spend it might pay him to be 
what might be termed “ over neat.” 

Wm. Munnikhuysen said it decidedly pays 
to be neat, not only in our surroundings but 
in putting in and gathering crops. Slovenly 
work denotes bad farming. Neatness may 
be carried to an extreme, but it is seldom 
done. He had traveled through other States 
and had seen no section that can compare in 
neatness toHarford. . 

R. John Rogers was in favor of neatness, 
and like others of preaching what he did 
not practice. Wherever you find a man 
particularly neat and careful in farming you 
are likely to find him neat and careful about 
everything. A man can educate himself in 
habits of neatness. When fence rows are 
cleaned the refuse should be hauled away 
and deposited in some wash or other place. 








It pays to have neat substantial gates instead 
of bars. No reasonable amount of labor 
should be spared in putting in crops. It 
was supposed that oats require little care 
in planting. He had found it paid to pre- 
pare the ground thoroughly, harrow it well 
and drill them in. Anything spent about 
our homes to make them neater, more de- 
sirable and comfortable is money well in- 
vested. 


Jas. Lee said that in selecting a tenant he 
would take one he knew to be neat in farm- 
ing. His practice is to begin to cut down 
bushes the day after the last load of hay is 
hauled in. He remembered when it took 
several weeks to cut down bushes on his 
farm, now it can be done in a few days. 

John Moores said he liked to see neatness, 
but there is a happy medium to be observed. 
Neat farming is sometimes too costly. It 
should be regulated by the ability of the 
farmer. Some farmers who are the reverse 
of neat in their work make more money 
than their neater neighbors, but the neatness 
would probably tell in their favor in the 
sale of their property. Some work never 
pays except to please the eye, but you can’t 
do good farming without doing it neatly and 
well. It pays to plant trees and paint build- 
ings, but it does not pay to take downa 
good fence and put up a fancy one. The 
destruction of weeds and bushes, keeping 
fences and ditches in good order pays. 


Wm. Webster said it was an old adage 
that cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
neatness being akin to cleanliness, logically 
speaking it certainly pays. Corn rows, for 
instance, cannot be too neatly put up. In 
putting in wheat a careless driver may run 
against a shock, pull some out, thus leaving 
a place for rain to get in and spoil the corn. 
Every neat farmer is an advantage to his 
neighborhood, as neatness is catching. A 
stone or a worm fence may be kept up 
neatly. Circumstances must govern the 
degree of neatness a farmer.can observe. If 
he has a large income he might go to some 
expense for show. 

D. C. Timanus said that anything worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. Well kept 
farms are a great attraction to a neighbor- 
hood, and pay, too. Things kept neatly and 
in order. last as long again. 

N.N. Nock said there was economy in 
neatness. You can get better and quicker 
work out of implements and machinery 
kept neatly. If stock is kept thrifty and 
comfortable you can get more service and 
quicker service out of it than you can from 
neglected and ill-cared for stock. The sur- 
roundings of the home should also be made 
neat and attractive. It is a great advantage 
to a neighborhood to have thrifty, well-kept 
places. You would have to carry neatness 
to a great extent to make it unprofitable. 


Geo. R. Cairnes said neat farming is at- 
tractive to strangers, who are more likely to 
buy land where farms are neatly kept, and 
thus neat farms are likely to bring among us 
a class of people who would be of advan- 
tage to the county. Neatness in farming 
pays, but it should not be carried to too 
great an extent. | 


The President, 8. B. Silver, said te make 
money a certain degree of neatness is re- 
quired, and a farmer should show this in all 
his transactions. 


Mr. Webster said he did not agree with 
the idea advanced that it should be the aim 
of the farmer’s life to make money. It 
should be the aim of every man to make the 
world better by having lived in it. If he 
can make it better by making and spending 
money,then he would agree with the pro- 
position. ; 

Adjourned to meet at “Highlands,” the 
residence of Mr. John Moores, September 
15th. Subject: “ Roads,” Committee of in- 
spection, Messrs. Webster, Rogers and Hays 
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Different Breeds for the Dairy. 


The Toronto Globe gives the following as 
the conclusions from experiments at the 
Ontario Model Farm as deduced from Prof. 
Brown’s last report: 

An average cow for dairy purposes should 
give twenty pounds of milk per day during 
200 days every year; eight pounds of cream 
for every 100 pounds of milk, forty-five 
pounds of butter from every 100 pounds of 
cream, and fully ten pounds of cheese for 
every 100 pounds of milk. Bulk, volume, 
or per cent. of cream, is no safe criterion of 
the quantity of butter in that cream ; weight 
alone is the proper mode of judging. Breed, 
as much if not more than food, affects the 
quantity and quality of milk, cream, butter 
and cheese. In Ontario experimental-farm 
experience, the Shorthorn is an average 
milker, short in duration per season, low in 
specific gravity, high in butter, and also high 
in cheese production. The grade of this 
breed approaches the nearest of any others 
to what is cailed a “general purpose cow.” 
The Aberdeen Poll is low in quantity of 
milk, and the second highest of any in spe- 
cific gravity. The grade in this breed is 
much improved in milk properties, giving a 
greater weight of cream, though a lower 
per cent. of it. The Hereford is not more 
prominent than the Shorthorn and Aberdeen 
Poll in regard to milk, except in proportion 
to butter from cream, in which it is highest. 
The grade is very prominently in advance, 
particularly in proportion of cream, but one 
of the lowest in cheese. The Devon is most 
distinct in highest specific, and the weight 
of cheese from milk. We have no experi- 
ence with the grade of this breed. 

The Galloway milk appears to be of a pe- 
culiar texture—rich, or so very small in but- 
ter globules as to rise very slowly and very 
indistinct in the test tube. 

The Ayrshire is a particularly heavy, long 
milker, giving five times her own weight per 
season. The milk is somewhat low in gravi- 
ty and per cent. of cream, but it ig over the 
average in cheese production. The Ayrshire 
grade is not improved in any respect except 
in duration of milking season. 

The Jersey is remarkable for proportion 
of cream, averaging thirty-five per cent., and 
giving a value of dairy products incompara- 
ble to any other breed in our experience. 
The native, or common cow of Ontario, not 
Canada properly, because Quebec in particu- 
lar stands distinct in her class of dairy cows, 
takes a high place in value of annual pro- 
duce for ordinary dairy purposes, and along 
with the Shorthorn grade is peculiarly the 
dairy cow of the country. 





Horticulture. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Frequently the advice has been given to 
fruit growers, through horticultural and ag- 
ricultural mediums, to not cultivate their or- 
chards too late in the season, as such late til- 
lage would tend to prolong the growing pe- 
Tiod of the trees to an extent endangering 
the proper and thorough ripening of the 
growth, upon which the following year’s 
crop of fruit is dependent; and in case of a 
severe winter following, the fruit buds in or- 
chards so cultivated, are quite likely to be 
frozen, etc., etc. This advice for more north- 
ern latitudes, and where severe freezing wea- 
ther begins earlier than here, may be all 
tight; but for Maryland and southward, 
there is not one particle of practical common 
Sense in it, To the “ fine-thread” “ theorizer,” 
it may present itself in the light of an import- 
ant consideration, but in real practice it is 
found to be an impossibility to keep a bear- 
ing orchard growing to such time in the fall, 
as to prevent thorough ripening of the wood; 
the trouble is to keep them growing long 
enough. Taking the subject as a whole, it is 
ot too much culture that does mischief in 





our orchards, but just the opposite; if there 
were three times as much cultivating and ma- 
nuring done, as is the present practice, and 
has been since our earliest recollection, we 
would be able to supply our markets with 
fruit of infinitely superior quality than we 
now do. A very plain illustration of the truth 
of this assertion came under our notice this 
season, A gentleman having two peach or- 
chards, one on land carefully and thoroughly 
cultivated, and in such a state of fertility as 
would insure a good crop of corn, the other 
on poorer land, and not so well tilled; the 
difference in the same varieties grown in 
these orchards was surprising—and in the 
same market, the difference in prices obtain- 
ed was no less so. Hence, such of our read- 
ers who contemplate planting orchards in 
the future, we would with much earnestness 
urge to carefully consider the after care and 
management of their trees, before deciding 
upon the number to plant; and if not certain 
that one thousand trees (ten acres, if peach) 
can be properly cared for, both as regards 
culture and manure, cut down the quantity 
until that point will be reached to a certainty. 

In Peach-growing districts, nearly every 
farmer has an orchard ranging in size from 
two or three hundred trees to five thousand. 
The proper management of even ten acres of 
orchard in connection with the labor inci- 
dent to farming is a matter of no small mo- 
ment, and demands a business capacity, such 
as is not possessed by more than one man in 
four of those engaged in farming. As a rule, 
either the business of the farm or that of or- 
chard management, is bound to suffer more 
or less every year, and unfortunately it is too 
often the case that doth suffer. First, the 
growing scarcity and utter worthlessness of 
labor, is to be considered ; next, it must te 
remembered that the plowing and cultivating 
of these ten acres of trees, will to some ex- 
tent interfere with the tillage of farm crops; 
and then when ence in bearing—when the 
farmer has his fallow to prepare, his fodder 
to take down, and a dozen other things 
pressing upon his time—then is the time 
when there is vexation of mind and weari- 
ness of body ; there can be no halting at this 
juncture ; metaphorically, “ the iron is hot,” 
and strike is the only alternative. We agree 
with the views of a Hibernian friend who 
holds that “It is better to have too much of 
a good thing than not enough ;” but a big 
crop of peaches to handle in a short period, 
and that too at a busy time on the farm, re- 
quires a good administrative -cast of mind, 
with plenty of physical “grit” thrown in, 
to make it an endurable success. It is not 
only. important that the planting of a Peach 
orchard receive this kind of study before or- 
dering the trees, but it is equally important 
with other fruits—apples, pears, or whatever 
kind it is the object to grow; no less so in 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, etc. 
In fact, proper decision here, is paramount 
in importance to that of procuring the right 
varieties, for this reason, that it matters not, 
though your varieties may be the very 
“cream,” yet with improper culture, or rath- 
er no culture upon half starved soil, the re- 
sult is more vexing than if you had planted 
inferior kinds; in either case, though, you 
are out of pocket. 


We refer to this subject at this time, more 
particularly for the reason that every plant- 
ing season enlists new recruits into the army 
of fruit growers, and the “ raw recruits,”— 
those lacking experience—are the ones most 
likely to be led into “ over planting,” by the 
flattering results obtained by calculations 
based upon the product of a single tree, or a 
smal orchard, well cared for. It is very 
easy, after knowing that half-a-dozen crates 
were produced by a single tree, that netted 
two dollars per crate, to multiply the twelve 
dollars thus obtained by one thousand, and 
by figures—those identical little characters 
that have the enviable reputation of carrying 
with them a veracity as pure as that of the 








dear little boy that hacked his father’s fa- 


vorite cherry tree with the “ little hatchet” — 
yes, by actual figuring—on paper—one thou- 
sand trees will net the grower twelve thou- 
sand dollars. This isa very simple théory, 
yet, simple a3 it is, it has a fascination for 
the inexperienced planter, which only ma- 
tures into sad disappointment, True, the 
average life of man is not very long at best, 
and in order to accomplish anything worthy 
of remembrance by jis friends, he is compell- 
ed to run his business with all possible 
specd; yet it must not be forgotten, that too 
much haste may permanently destroy the 
brightest hopes, reacting like a withering 
blight upon energy and enterprise. 





Kitchen Garden—September. 


In the early part of the month turnips 
may be sown and. those already up should 
be timely thinned. Kale and spinach may 
be sown and onion sets planted at any time 
when the ground is in good condition. For 
the last two articles the ground can hardly 
be too rich, and it is not wise to trust to arti- 
ficial manures alone. Rows may be 15 
inches apart. Did time permit I would pre- 
fer to sow spinach by hand. There are 
always blanks in the rows when the machine 
isused. Cabbage and cauliflower are usually 
sown in well prepared soil from the 20th to 
the 25th and it will not be safe to vary much 
from these dates. There is so much vacant 
ground at this season that it is well to keep 
up the habit of sowing rye to cut green in 
spring, to make mats or to use as a mulch 
about trees or small fruits. Celery requires 
to be kept well hoed and cultivated. . Arti- 
ficial watering appears almost indispensable 
for celery at times, but such laborious work 
soon takes away the profit of the crop. 

Flat Culture.—Up to the present season I 
had never known potatoes to be raised with- 
out a certain amount of earthing up; and 
had time permitted no doubt I would have 
followed the old habit. The crop is unus- 


‘ually good here as elsewhere and all the better 


I believe for the want of the bank of earth. 
Here and there a green end may be seen a 
half inch or so above ground showing that 
a single inch of earth drawn up would pro- 
bably be just the thing. The rows are 24 
feet apart for early rose, which I find to be 
the best distance. 

Good-bye Potato Bugs.—Last year I mixed 
the usual quantity of Paris Green and plaster 
required annually for my potato patch, but 
found that I had sufficient left over to do for 
this year, and now again, I believe, enough 
for next year, showing that we have got 
them pretty well under control. I pay no 
attention to them in the early part of the 
season, but dust the vines when the young 
brood comes along. I have an idea that 
from the Paris Green and plaster having 
been mixed the year previous the compost is 
stronger than if mixed just before using. It 
wae surprising to see how slight a dusting 
did the work. 

Towards the end of the month is a good 
time to lift and heel in strawberry runners 
for spring planting. For raspberries and 
blackberries all should try the close pruning 
so strongly practiced and recommended by 
Mr. Purdy, whereby the great labor of stak- 
ing and tying is aveided. Those, however, 
who have only small gardens had better 
plant more closely and keep the vines tied 
up in the old way. 

Ordering Plants ty Teleptone.—This is 
bound to be a convenient arrangement if 
one is only sure of bis man at the other end 
of the line, but my first trial was anything 
but satisfactory. A few thousands of cab- 
bage plants came along, se spindling in 
their growth that when heeled in an inch 
apart but few of them touched each other. 
Stunted old things they are; I doubt if 1 
shall ever plant them; would gladly return 
them for a trifle of what they cost. 








Nurserymen and seedsmen, while not 
neglecting the telephone, are showing, in 
another way, a still greater spirit of enter- 
prise. It may not be generally known that 
many of the former avail themselves of the 
use of stenographers to help them through 
with their immense correspondence, and 
now we have Peter Henderson dropping 
his autograph letters and handsome signa- 
ture and simply hinting his thoughts to one 
who is ever on the alert to receive, print and 
transmit them. The telephone is tangible and 
very generally appreciated; the more sub- 
tle medium of a prams ard and his ways 
in the matter of expediting business is not 
so readily understood by the average busi- 


ness man. 

The florers.—These will soon be gone and, 
as a rule, the best way is to let them go. 
In the kitchen garden hardy plants should 

redominate, and things that are readily 
killed by frost are hardly worth saving unless 
one has a greenhouse. Some things, how- 
ever, that are almost hardy may be kept over 
in a frame, and geraniums. if well cut back 
and kept rather dry will keep in house or 
cellar. Transplant violets to a frame of 
rich earth, and make a bed of Empey 4 in the 
same way. Flower seeds will be ripening 
and will often be worth saving. Rose cut- 
tings generally root readily at this time in 
sand ina cold frame; if they root well they 
a4 stay there with the protection of the 
sash until spring. 

There will now be some time for ditching, 
draining and other necessary improvements. 
A drain-tile is oné of the rarest sights in 
these parts. What do these people drain 
with, or do they drain at all ? 

Joun Watson. 





To the Bee Keepers of Baltimore County 
and Vicinity. 

The date fixed for the Annual Fair of the 
Baltimore County Agricultural Society at 
Timonium is fast approaching, and as Super- 
intendent of the Apiary it becomes my duty 
to urge upon you the importance of contri- 
buting to its success. The society have 
doubled their premium list, over last season, 
and now amount to more than all the other 
Agricultural Societies of the State combined. 


Ample provision will be made for an ex- 
tensive exhibit of everything: pertaining to 
this c and I earnestly hops to see the 
space well filled up. 

There are many good reasons for urging 
every bee keeper to turn out and make 
strenuous efforts to have this department 


the attractive feature of the fair. 
Honey has become a staple product and it 
should be our aim to produce it in the most 


attractive and marketable shape, and there 
is no better place to “ compare notes” than 
at the fairs. 

To this end we should endeavor to popu 
larize the consumption of honey by all c. ‘ 
as well as to raise the standard of produc- 
tion by applying correct principles, and pro- 

ve art, to the management of our 
chosen pursuit. 

Bees and honey are already “the great 
centre of attraction” at our fairs, and have 

iven prominence to the industry, and thus 
Cocomins more apparent each successive 
year 


Let each bee keeper then contribute his 
or her best specimens. If you can’t- send 
bees, send honey, a boquet of honey pro- 
ducing flowers, in fact anything to makea 
full exhibit. To the lady bee keepers of the 
State, this will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enter “ the lists” with the sterner 
sex, and prove at least in this case that 
women can accomplish as much in this 
branch of industry as their brethren. 

A meeting of the Bee Keepers of Mary- 
land and vicinity and all interested, is called 
to assemble at the bee tent, at 11 o’clock 
A.M. Thursday, September 6th, for the 
purpose of forming a Bee Keeper’s Associa- 
tion, by several prominent bee keepers of 
the State. Come one and all, and let the 
bee keepers exhibit at Timonium 1883, be 
“the fair of the season.” 

C. H. Laxwi 





PREMIUMS.—CLASS F. 
189. Colony of Italian bees with 
movable combs. ...#4.00 2d, 2.00 
190. Best 10 lbs. comb honey, 4.00 2d, 2.00 
191. Display Sed honey cee: and 


com 00 2d, 2.00 
192. Crate of honey ready for ship- 
ping 4.00 


i bia Bilin nigel «++» 4.00 2d, 2.00 

193. Best dis nag of bees in movable 
oumbe cluding their public 

manipulation, premium......$10.00 
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Tue address of Dr. Ellzey before the 
Woodlawn Agricultural Society, and for- 
warded for publication in THz AMERICAN 
FARMER, contains a fund of valuable infor- 
mation upon the subject of Fertilizers, which 
every farmer should understand as neces- 
sary to his success in the honored and re- 
sponsible vocation in which he is engaged. 
Some of his views, however, as to the value 
of certain fertilizers now in almost universal 
use in the Middle and Southern States will 
probably not pass without lively criticism. 
The subject indeed is one open to a wide dis- 
cussion, and may lead to such an one as that 
of many years ago in these pages between 
Col.’s Capron, of Prince George’s, and Carey, 
of Baltimore county, as to the best means of 
resuscitating depleted soils, or that, on ano- 
ther branch of the same subject, between 
Hon. Charles B. Calvert and Edward P. Ro- 
berts, Esq., the principal associate editor of 
the Farmer. These discussions were sup- 
plemented by the Prize Essays of Edward 
Stabler and others on the Improvement of 
Worn-out Lands, and no doubt led to the 
great advancement in the agriculture of this 
and other States which has been witnessed 
since their publication. 








CoMBINATION SALE aT WasHINeTOoN Co. 
Fartr.—It will be seen by the advertisement 
elsewhere that at the Fair in Hagerstown, 
October 16 to 19, there will be a general sale 
of imported stock, implements, machinery, 
etc., contributed by many exhibitors. The 


county is a rich and prosperous one, and 
among its pushing farmers many purchasers 
ought to be found. The plan of the sale is a 
good one and deserves success. 








Tue Battm™ore County Farr.—As we 
go to press all the indications point to a 
large and successful Fair at Timonium. The 
stock exhibits will be numerous and good, 
Jerseys predominating as usual, and in every 
other department a varied and full display 
is expected. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Progress in Agriculture—Is there any Room 
for Further Improvement ? 





By Ta. PoLLarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


In our last, we were speaking of what the 
United States Government had been doing 
in modern times to promote the progress of 
agriculture. Prof. Riley instances the fact 
that the Government last year, or the year 
before printed 300,000 copies of the An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, as an evidence of liberality in behalf 
the great farming interest of the country. 
It is estimated that one-seventh of the popu- 
lation of the United States is employed in 
agriculture, which would amount to seven 
millions. But taking another estimate, 
which would be fairer in reference to the 
needs of farmers for the reports. The last 
census (1880) shows thereare 4,008,907 farms 
in the United States. Now we should think 
that each head of a farm should have one 
of these reports if they are valuable, and we 
think they contain much matter that is 
valuable, while they contain much that will 
not interest the ordinary farmer, but as it is, 
the 300,000 reports cannot reach as much as 
¢y Of the farmers. Admitting that one half 
the heads of these more than four millions, 
are not reading men, we shall have more 
than two millions left who should be sup- 
plied with these reports, and it is probable 
that much more than one half, as supposed, 
would read the reports or portions of them, 
if put in their hands. This shows how 
inadequate is the support given: by our 
government to the great interest of this 
great country, an interest, on which all 
other interests of the people depend. In 
1878, our government appropriated to the 
Department of State more than a million 
dollars, to the Treasury Department, more 
than twelve millions, to the Department of 
Interior three and a half millions, to Post 
Office Department nearly five millions, and 
to the War and Navy Department (includ- 
ing military.and naval establishments) more 
than fifty millions, while to the Agricultural 
Department the appropriation was $208,- 
640. We do not argue that the appropria- 
tions to the first named departments are too 
large, but we doubt not they might be 
smaller, and accomplish the same purpose, 
if economy and honest management were 
enforced, but we do say emphatically that 
the appropriation to the Agricultural Depart- 
«nent is too small. Some two or three years 
since General Le Duc, then Commissioner 
of Agriculture, requested of Congress an 
appropriation to enlarge his Chemical De- 
partment and employ chemists enough to 
analyze all the fertilizers the farmers might 
desire, and to purchase an experimental 
farm near Washington. He told the Con- 
gress that the room for chemical work was 
in the basement of the agricultural building, 
was badly ventilated, was cramped, and 
every way unfitted for his purposes, and 
urged the farm as a place where numerous 
experiments might be conducted, and un- 
settled agricultural problems might be solved. 
But no attention was paid to his suggestions. 

The different States are doing something 
of importance towards the progress of agri- 
culture. Some at the North, and some in 
the West have their Agricultural Depart- 
ments and State Boards of Agriculture, and 
seem to be working efficiently, but our re- 
marks are particularly about “ Agriculture 
in the South.” Virginia has a Department 


of Agriculture, under control of a Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, but with an insufficient 
#ppropriation, only $5,000, (from which 
comes the salary of the Commissioner and his 
clerk). A respectable cabinet of minerals 
and productions of the State have been col- 
lected, and yearly reports have been issued, 
except, we think, for 1882, as also a “ hand- 
book of Virginia,” with a recent map of 
the State. (The writer was Cemmissioner 
of Agriculture from July, 1877 to January, 
1882). This department was established 
in July 1877. Georgia has a department of 
agriculture established some ten or twelve 
years since. The first reports from Dr. 
Janes, Commissioner, were very creditable. 
Some three or four years since he was super- 
seded by Col. Henderson, from whom we 
thave seen no reports. In this State and 
Virginia, these departments have been sub- 
jected to political influences, and their heads 
are the appointees by the dominant party. 
South Carolina has a Department of Agri- 
culture, Col. Butler, the Commissioner, and 
seems to be doing a fair work. Alabama 
hasan Agricultural School at Auburn. Their 
reports, if any have been published, have 
not come under the writer’s notice. North 
Carolina has a Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. McGehee, the Commissioner, and Dr. C. 
E. Dabney, of Virginia, the chemist, and we 
think it is conducted with much success and 
ability, particularly on Dr. Dabney’s part, 
who has issued the only reports from the 
institution, we have seen, and they are able 
and instructive. North Carolina is the only 
Sonthern State which has taken steps to be 
represented at the coming Boston Exposi- 
tion this fall, in behalf of agriculture, arts, 
mineral productions, etc., and it is said that 
this State will have there a superior collec- 
tion, especially of its minerals, in which it 
abounds. 

Among the most prominent improvements 
in modern agriculture has been the inven- 
tion of labor saving machinery. The writer 
can remember when there was almost no 
farm machinery—nothing but the’ wheat fan 
and plows. Wheat was gotten out by 
horses’ hoofs, flails and a lumbering old roller 
made by putting blunt pins through a large 
log, which was drawn around by horses. 
Many farmers were slow to avail themselyes 
of farm machinery, and the English farmers, 
as intelligent as they are, as late as 1851 
were still using the hand “ reaping hook” to 
cut their wheat, as we witnessed in their 
harvest of that year. In that year McCor- 
mick’s reaper was introduced into the 
country, being exhibited at the first “ World’s 
Fair’ in London, and was tested on some of 
the wheat fields in the vicinity. The pro- 
gress of improvement in agricultural ma- 
chinery has been very decided in the last 
few years, and the improvement continues. 
To Americans is due most of the credit of 
-these inventions. There is decided room for 
improvements in making this machinery 
out of better materials and of more dur- 
ability. Farmers lose a great deal in time 
and money by the breakings which so often 
occur in machinery, part, no doubt, the 
result of bad management, but very fre- 
quently because of the want of the best 
materials, the best metal and the best wood 
and of the best workmanship. Defects are 
easily covered by paint, and the farmer 
should endeavor to buy only from workmen 
of known skill and honesty. The charge for 
machinery is ample to secure all the requisites 
of first-class implements, Farmers should 
endeavor to understand thoroughly the 
construction and working of every machine 
he uses, and should not entrust it in the field 
to any hand who does not well understand 
its management. As an aid to the proper 
comprehension of this subject it will be well 
for every farmer to provide himself with a 
copy of “Thomas’ Farm Implements and 
Machinery” (price $1.50), or some one good 





work on this subject. 





I have recently read a work on “ Lang 
and Labor in the United States,” by Mr 
Moody of Boston, in which he comments on 
the machinery employed in agriculture, and 
particularly on the great “ Bananza’”’ farms 
of the Northwest. The results of labor 
saving as compared with hand work is won. 
derful. He further illustrates by an account 
of the machinery employed in textile fabrics, 
where labor saving as compared with the 
old mode with the wheel, and cards, and 
hand loom, is immense. The farms alluded 
to are, mapy of them, so large that notwith. 
standing the exteusive use cf machinery 
of all sorts, as many as 250 or more hands 
are employed on them during harvests, and 
then in the winter months only five or 10 
men are employed to take care of the ma- 
chinery, and the moderate amount of stock 
maintained on these farms. Mr. Moody 
contends that the machinery thus employed 
is working great harm to the laboring classes 
and small farmers, and that great poverty in 
these regions is the result. He says that the 
tenant farmers cannot compete with the 
Bananza farmers, with their laige, expensive 
farm machinery. He cites a farm where 
55,000 acres were in wheat, the nett profit 
being $7 per acre. This would amount toa 
very large sum, while this profit to a moder- 
ate tenant or small farmer would rarely sup- 
port his family, and besides, he could not 
realize this profit without machinery, which 
he cannot afford to buy. But we doubt Mr. 
Moody’s conclusions. Without these large 
farms, the laboring classes might probably 
not get employment at all, and without 
machinery these farms would not have been 
established. If these large farmers by use 
of machinery make profits, it is no evidence 
that the tenant and small farmers would 
make larger profits, if there was no ma- 
chinery in use. We can well remember 
when wheat in Virginia, before the use of 
machinery, sold year after year for 90 cents 
and $1 per bushel, and recently I crossed 4 
bill of my father’s for groceries in 1828, which 
showed the ruling price of these articles was 
nearly the same as now, except for sugar, 
tea and coffee, which were higher. This 
shows the emall and tenant farmers, were no 
better off then than now. 


The fact that the price of horses and mules 
has increased since the introduction of rail- 
roads is a puzzler to those who think the 
use of machinery will bring down the price 
of farm products and injure farmers. We 
well remember when it was said that 
steam engines onfrailroads would break up 
the raising and profitable sale of horses. In 
place of this, their price has increased, and 
we never knew them higher than they were 
last spring ; this being the consequence of 
the increased business of the country 
brought about by railroads stimulating pro- 
duction,and creating demand for horses to dis- 
tribute it at their terminal points, passengers 
too, as well as products, and besides this, 
horses are in increased demand to carry 
these increased products to the railroads. It 
has become manifest that Europe cannot 
feed its population, and large production in 
this country will hurt no one, either large or 
small farmers. 





of 


THE trustees of Purdue University, La- 
Fayette, Ind., have abolished the Greek and 
Latin departments from the institution. 
This gives agriculture and horticulture, and 
the sciences related thereto, a broad swing. 
The Hon. W. H. Ragan will superintend the 
experimental department of the college 
farm. He is best known as a horticulturist, 
being at present the efficient secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society. 
Now that Purdue University is well rid of 
the dead weights of Latin and Greek the 
public will look for efficient work there in 


fitting the youth of Indiana for the active # 





duties of life on the farm.—Prairie Farmer. 
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Home Department. 
Moths. 


. We all know of the damage these seeming- 

ly insignificant pests are capable of doing, 
and exercise ourselves wisely and rigorously 
to protect our household goods from their 
depredations. Why is it, I wonder, that we 
are less careful about the moth-like habits 
which attack ourselves with far more dama- 
ging effect than our most valuable posses- 
sions are subject to from real moths ? 

The one of which I am about to utter some 
palpable truths is singularly free from obser- 
vation of any kind. We rarely hear it spo- 
ken of, and never is it practiced openly, even 
I believe among the most degraded—and yet 
the vendors of the vile stuff, and the physi- 
cians also assure me that the practice is more 
common than the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and is supposed to be more injurious to the 
intellectual faculties, and equally so to gen- 
eral health. 

This habit to which I refer is that of “snuff 
rubbing.” I would not venture upon a sub- 
ject so generally avoided and so unpleasant 
even to speak of, were it not for the rising 
generation. Among those who practice it 
there seems to be a lack of conception of the 
evil thereof, and they rarely take any pains 
to prevent children from acquiring a taste 
for it. The injurious effects are slower in 
manifesting themselves and never so com- 
pletely overcome the senses as opium and 
alcohu], but they demoralize the individual 
quite as surely, unfitting its subjects for in- 
telligent thought or action, and compel them 
to go through life shamefacedly, with a con- 
stant sense of having something to hide. It 
is also a constant drain upon the purse, and 
in a great majority of cases runs away with 
a large per centage of somebody’s hard earn- 
ings. 

All this is equally true, of course, of the 
ordinary use of tobacco, as far as the cost of 
it goes, but custom among the bettér class of 
people renders the open use of it to sonie ex- 
tent respectable, while with “ snuff rubbing” 
the habit creates slyness, and so degrades the 
man or woman at the start, and then renders 
them so stupid as to hamper their usefulness, 
and unfits them for the satisfaction of or- 
dinary intercourse, to say nothing of the im- 
positions they are consequently subjected to. 

What I am desirous of doing is to awaken, 
if possible, the mothers who are addicted to 
this practice to 4 sense of the condition of 
slavery into which they are fallen, and per- 
suade them therefore to keep their children 
from a like bondage. I might exhaust the 
whole field of argument which abler pens 
than mine have used to condemn the use of 
tobacco and alcoholic drinks, and they would 
apply equally to this abominable habit, but 
space nor the occasion neither of them admit 
of it: besides, it isan old, old story, and we 
all know it by heart. This other habit, 
however, is so much overlooked, and com- 
paratively no effort made to arrest it, that I 
venture in this modest corner to raise my 
feeble voice, hoping it may impress some one 
sufficiently who may have the ability and 
power to take some steps toward _ protecting 
the young from the baneful example so com- 
mon among their elders. I do wish I were 
better prepared to show just how the vile 
practice affects the system ; I trust, however, 
some one who does know all about it will 
raise a voice of warning in time to save the 
coming generation. 

Why do we so weakly permit moths of va- 
tious kinds to prey upon our highest and 
best faculties? They come upon us in forms 
We can easily recognize and escape from if 
We are so minded; sloth, depraved appetites 
of various kinds, selfishness, profligacy, loose- 
hess of tongue or temper, are all, like moths 
to the garment, eating into and unfitting us 
for the uses for which our Creator designed 
us, and which it would be our highest good 
to accomplish. CERES. 


A Cheap 1 Filter, 


Very many families dé desire'some inexpen- 
sive device for filtering rain and other waters 
to be used for cooking and table use. A 
cheap and very efficient filter may be made 
by using a spirit or wine cask, placing it on 
end, with the head removed, and having a 
faucet at the bottom to draw off the clear 
water. To fit it for a filter, take the re- 
moved top head of the cask, and witha 
small bit bore holes all over it, then place 
four clean bricks or blocks of wood on the 
bottom, and on these rest the perforated 
top. Now fill upon it about four inches of 
charcoal chopped into small bits the size of 
peas, and over this place a layer of clean 
sand, six inches deep, Impure water poured 
into the cask on top of the sand, will become 
clear and sparkling after a little while, or as 
soon as all fine particles are worked out of 
the charcoal and sand. This filter will not 
need renewing oftener than once in two or 
three months.— Popular Science Monthly. 





BaD HABITS are small at the beginning, 
but they grow-to enormous size. It is as 
difficult to destroy them when fully grown, 
as it is easy to kill them when “ in the egg.” 
A little giving way to a bad temper may end 
in murder. Little fits of idleness may lead 
to dissolute habits. How big these little 
sins may grow we dare not even think. The 
best way then is to take hold of them, put 
a check on them while they are young, ask 
God to give us His-grace to overcome them, 
before the take. possession of us, and destroy 
us. The longer we put off trying to check 
these evils in our hearts, the harder shall we 
find it to be. So let us go to work at once, 
and try to overcome them ‘while they are 
small, not wait until they are fully grown, 
when we shall more than likely be overcome 
by them. 


Sor For Pots.—Most soil needs a liberal 
admixture of peat or well pulverized muck 
before it is in a condition for using in pots. 
The bottom of the pots also needs a layer of 
finely-broken brick, over which should be 
placed a little ephaqnee. Peat and sphag- 
num are not always easily procurable, and 
in such cases & plan is to dig up clumps 





of fern-roots from any brake bog b magn 
of an old axe, aud then to wer's 
with a spade or axe. When well cut up the 


roots may be pulled out and shaken, and 
then used as a substitute for sphagnum. 
The fine, muck-like earth which retains will 
be nearly equal to florists’ peat for the culti- 
vation of most common plants. 








A Large Yield of Wheat in Dorchester. 
Danville, September, 1883. 
Messrs. Davison & Co. 

Gentlemen: When I was up to purchase 
my fertilizers you asked me to give you an 
estimate of how I prepared my land last year 
for wheat that I raised 50 bushels per acre. 
I flushed up 10 acres of stuble that I had 
raised 38 bushels per acre the year before 
with your fertilizer. The land is a yellow 
clay soil, after flushing I rolled and used 
cultivators on it, then sowed 200 pounds per 
acre of your “ High Grade” Superphosphate 
broadcast, then drilled 1; bushels wheat per 
acre, it is a new variety I got from the 
Patent Office three years ago, smooth head, 
red, long berry, as forwa ’as the Fulse, 
and stands the winter better than any I have 
ever seeded. I grew 500 bushels on 10 acres. 
I think your fertilizer is the very thing for 
farmers fn this section, the clover the largest 
I ever had. Yours, &c. 

L. P. SEINNER. 

Dailsville, Dorchester Co., Md. 


Sritu Ponp, Kent Co., Mp., | fresh 
August 4, 1882. 

Messrs. J. E. Tygert & Co., 
Gents: I have been using on my farms and 
selling your Star Bone Phosphate for the 
past six years by,the side of Turner’s and all 
the leading brands -manufactured in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and must say that I 
have never used or sold a fertilizer that has}. 

iven on all soils such universal satisfaction. 
far as I can learn, it has beaten all =a 
phates producing wheat and corn in this 
country ; and, as an evidence of the standing 
of Star Bone Phosphate in this country, you 
will find our sales, as far as I can learn, very 











large, as Iam pewter inquiries every day.— 
In fact, it is i | eo hg ay A in this 
country. 


myrna, Del., ' 


If vou feel , drowsy, debilitated, have fre- 
eh a & hendacke, tastes badly, and 
tongue coa' uu are from torpid 
liver or billousness: ptr B will cure 
ou 80 8) r or permanently, as J. M. 
que’s us bitters. 25 cents 


a 
» $1.00 a bottle. For sale by W. E. 
rnton, sole saeeah Balebae Baltimore and 








Ayer’s A as Cure is the on remedy 
known, w vont to fing th a SS ; 
e permanently, by ex e 
a which produces “sy disease. It does 
his surely, and leaves no ill effects bay =. 


the system.. Nothing is so 

pressing and discouraging as the ricdical 
return of the alternate chills, fever and 
sweating, peculiar to this disease. od 








Our Western people are liable to be 
laid low, by malarial fever, when breaking 
up new lands. The folks in the East are 

complaining of fevers, chills and agues, 
arisin _— decaying vegetable matter and 
imperfect drainage. For either East or West 
the best mca my is ‘Ayer’ sAgue Cure. * 


Ah! you have a headache! Why don’t 
you try Ayer’s Pills? They will relieve the 
stomach, restore the digestive organ 
healthy action, remove the obstructions that 
depress nerves and bréip, apd thug cure your 
headache permanently. 


Baltimore Markets—Sept. 3. 


Live Stock— Cattle.—The market has been 
extremely slow —, Carsaghout, and prices xox 
ct. lower than last week. We Cys ro ang @ 96.00 
Most sales were at $4. 

Prices remain unchanged since day, quality con- 
sidered, at 7% @S cts. per Ib. net, and end tine han has heen 
fair at these figures. and Lambs—There have 
been no fresh arrivals since Monday. Trade has been 
slow and pricesunchanged. We quote batchor sheep | 
at ——, cts., — Lambs at 4@6 cts. ib. gross.’ 

-—Leaf—The arrivals of Mase land con- 
tinue liberal, and the market is active and firm. 
There isa Pa ingu * caer Maryland the —- E 
firm for al 


$5.00 3 do. ake, eee g ee $6.56; rain 
Ls 

















8.50; do. good ao Prodan a 


"ea ary 
ves, free a oO 08 Ohie inferior 
aeawa, Saat ciamen, 
am to oon te ane red, $7 7.204, p-- 
led, $7. S100, ok, natal us 
iow @ 11@$16 ; do. sir-cused medium to fine, 


Oe tour.—Stocks are moderate and — are not 

= all uneasy, but the de to buyers’ 

t wants, and La market is Ce apd but Foro 
—— street and 


‘We quote as 
Super, st H 
Pe +t a, city = Gere ete 
“ao. "raira dg Ts dor ia ooond Grae Extra 
a On dem Meal, per 1 3.00; 
aa Senin Wheat is quiet and easier for 
shi les, of which there is a more liberai 
ot sume ciead m grades are aed our nee 
steady. 
10 cts., to choice orrulte qi 
$1.1 15% an st ei do. long, berry at 8 Lis@si.is. Tie 


— for Met me eat iS ieotee but Sanda, 
on. were as fol- 


September, $1.15 
ain  detober, i ai inal 1 Sep tix, and November 


A supply of Southern white Corn is 
ited oat e ry is with sales of 
aeeien at oT at OF ets. Yellow is 


ferior 
about satay a at sci ae for. to 


nerall: 
estern a new, cts.; W 
TR image 


a Oe St ng new, 35@38 cts, ; 
Ry eae fies in eae is 0S ie an active inquiry, and sales 
were a prime new 


to sel], and the 


We 
at Le ae low middling at t 95 cts, and g 
ordinary at 


Proviniems.-2 ulation is dull and lower, but 
the local order trade ie fairly are and prices are 


unchanged. Pack store are usted a0 
poy At Bulk shoulder i cts. ; 5 eta, 


clear-rib sides, 9 rt 
eee ay ear- es, 
ler Fee 16x cts. Refined a 
ty tierces, 10¥ cts. Moss a tages $15 


Butter.—There is a brisk demand 
aor stock and the market is th tight sag su’ 
Medium and lower 
We quote choice New aes ota. 


EEE oe 
prime et 19@18 cts., Sik 


este - 





PAIS se 


cheaply and successfull 
should write us for ry eI on pure 
fertilizers. #z-A good can be made 
at homefor about $ | 2 aton ycomposting 
with  POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS: 
Referencesin Every State. 22- 
for . I motoronces, | 

BROWN CHEMICAL C0. 


Powell’s Tip-Top Bone Fertilizer. 
-» Bone, Potash, Ammonia, Bc. 


16 LI MO. 


s toi- 








SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling.and 2 Year 
Rams. 


| ATS 20 Broeding Ewes from the Best Strains of 
Henry Webb and Lord Washington for Sale by 


SAM. J. SHARPLESS, 


705 walnut St., Philadelphia. 


PEACH TREES. 


is | NV to E74 low rates on 7 
WILL PLEASE fe Ae S. 


“We have BARTLETT and KIEFFER PEAR, 











CHAMPION and ORANGE QUINCE, REED PLUM, 
poe and CHERRY REES, and SMALL 
UITS in great variety. 


DAVID BAIRD & SON, 
Manalapan, N. J. 








B we sogerenen Ba tynis 


picking seed Meee 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


Fruit & Ornamental TREES. 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. 


The largest and most complete general stock in the 
U. S., including many Choice Novelties. 
Abndged Catalogue mailed Free to all applicants. 


BELWANGER & BARR 





Mount Hope Nurseries 
Rochester, N.Y. 











ae PRR ye 
sHeleiWIND MILL! 
FEE ae = deepest wells to 1 point ara dozen, 
sei | 358 i Fi = ee ena ee our 
‘| Eeeaese = iti Reh abe Re Workeat r 
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MARTIN. AMBER varie sai 











HIRAM ' SIBLEY ° 


ED WHEAT! 
Flare mer eres 


& * CO. seothe ms 
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COMBINATION SALE. 


OF GUARANTEED PURE-BLOODED 


ATTLE, SHEEP AND DOGS 


IMPROVED FARM MACHINERY, 


WASHINGTON COUNTY FAIR 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., 
OCTOBER 16th to 19th Inclusive. 


For Particulars, Address, P. A. WITMER, Secretary. 








FRANKLIN DAVIS EDW. H. BISSELL, 


BALTIMORE NORSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
100 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100° Acres 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. 


E offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEAC CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 

GRAPES, &c., all the standard sorts. Also the new varieties of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SHRUBS, ROS &c. Wholesale and Retail. ‘To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 
best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues on epp. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


AAS Ans = =o = = ilaaiaih db 
NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


T= undersigned offers a fine stock of the Stewing: New Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
&e,, it Trees of all , 


3 
inds. 
J . 
An extensive 3 Cc Apricots, Apples, suitabJe to the South, &c. Grape Vines, 
ums, —— pri APP , 


ns, , New Shrubs, &c., Small 
Holland. First quality Bulbs, 
Roses, &c. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D C. 


ORGANS "3:5." $49,75 <iltee aise 


INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC. ‘ 





in 


nm. 











































bib LLLLL TIT TTT ttre ts 





72 ina, Depth, 24 ina, Tangth, bins 
ng oon A i aspaee te 


as Sete eye ese re 
ner teen Seater one seeeaca aren on what rafl- 


‘SGimesiss| DANIEL F BEATTY, Washington New Jersey 








BALTIMORE COUNTY FAIR, 


TIMONIUM, 


10 Miles from Baltimore, on Northern Central R. W. 


SHPT. 4, 5. 6 and 7. 


A full and comprehensive Fremium List is open to all comers; and breeders, farmers, gardeners, mann. 
facturers and oth beyond, as well as in the wo he invited to exhibit their stock, products and 
wares. Entries in Horse, Cattle, Sheep and Swine Classes close August 27, at6P,M. To lovers of fing 
stock, of which Baltimore county is a centre for so many varieties, this Exhibition is especially attractive, 















Round Trip Tickets from Baltimore, including Admission. 50 CENTS. 
For information, Premium Lists, Blanks for Entries, etc., address, 


WILLIAM B. SANDS, Secretary, 
128 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 


THE SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILL 


Greatly Improved for the Season of 1883. 
No change of ‘S Gi, APN 








Simple, 





Gears 2 es =| Strong 
No bunching v;' Be Durable, 
of the Grain. \ V\y §. BE 
/ ‘ te of 10 
| co. VI 





The ‘‘SUPERIOR” will be furnished this Season with the “MARK’S FERTILIZER FORCE FEED,” a 
— = OLD RELIABLE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. The “SUPERIOR” is now offered t+ the 
public w 


A Force Feed Grain Sower, A Force Feed Grass-Seed Sower, 
and A Force Feed Fertilizer Attachment. 


And, from the tation it has so justly earned, it is fully entitled to the name of “SUPERIOR.” Seni 
for Circular and Price List. We also have the Stover Corn and Cob Mill, rhe only Geared Sweep Mill in the 
Market. t 5: neg Cider and Wine Mill and Agricultural Implements generally. Send for descriptive 


J.C. DURBOROW & CO., 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 














ESTABLISHED 18393. — 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PURE RAW BONE 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WH’F. Factory, WASHINGTON ROAD. 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP AND PORTLAND CEMENTS. 
TO WHEAT GROWERS! 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINATOR 
in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and personal 











reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 

factured b 
Maryland and Vi 

quality o 


him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
nia, with the assurance that the high standard 
each will be maintained as heretofore. 


Wheat, it is the universal opinion of the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after 
onan pT vag ears Cpataben in the use of these FERTILIZERS, that an application of 100 pounds 
is equal in ids effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. 


meee. 
esent advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, 
tion with way Fertilizer sold in the United States, in ee Mechanical Condition and ee 
to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, 
wy ey ae n pevetn their manufacture—as for the past TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
UNIFORM QUALITY 18 GUARANTEED. 


secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE. should see 
tharos Tar is beanded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J. @. A. HOLLOWAY, 


I chalienge competi 








10:7 McELDERRY’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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\@BORGE PAGE & CO. 


' MANUFACTURERS, 





No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREBT, BALTIMORE, MD. 












. BENSON’S TRACTION 
(0. VIBRATOR 


PAGE'S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. PAGE’S PATENT PORT- 
_ CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS, SHAFTING AND PULLEYS. 
NGINE AND PLOWS, will 

= hour and at less than 25 ets. NI 
THRESHING MACHINES. Send for Catalogue and Price 


low land at the 
OLS 








LUMBER. 





THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle 8t., Baltimore. 








White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
_SHINGLES, LATHS. _PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 





Fro CARDS and CHROMO. 


send free by mail s sample set of our large 
German, French and American Chromeo 
Cards, on tinted and gold 

list of over 200 





MAKERS OF 


| at sony BUTTER. |.« 


. Am. f tay Cattle ~ a? 


Epwarp Buaxetr, Deerfoot Farm, 
All Use and Recommend 





oat thio oth ba + 





THE FERGUSON 
BUREAU CREAMERY. 


cially adapted for fine Jersey Dairies. 
af core the ~~ flavor and color.’ The butter 


ping a quality 

ood ses the least ice, and 
“Teste have discarded deep setters and adopted 
eed y Bn! 1 ANY CANS, PANS OR CREAMER, 


ur milk to the factory, until you = sent 
illustrated circulars and price lists 


ain FURG ss, mm’ ree Sastingted 
e 














7 ™ RYLAND AGRICULTURAL 
OLLEG 


Situated’ in a besutiful and healthy jocality, eight 
~ from Washington, D. ©., on Baltimore and 

ailroad. The instruction embraces a 
me Course, including Scientifie and Practical 
Agriculture, with a full corps of professors. Terme 
the course of nine months, 
“agg including board, tuition, fuel, lights oa 

ing, $200. 








" Trustees.—Governor ‘Villiam T. 
amilton, president ; Hon. Geo. H. Will 
dent of the Senate; 1 Sen Otis Keilholts, Speaker 


i Hon. Barnes Compton, 
aaa or etine , State Comp troller; Hon. oes 
be Commissioner Pf A 

. Fe Carrell Goldsborough . “Esq Hon. 


For full re send for —“y~ 


winn, Attorney e 











stamp for 


as camplen, ten of oar Sewutifl 
of ten cents to pay for 


mos. Agents wan 
46 Summer Street, Boston, rae” 





e will ales cond free by mail 
5 Olsens, on couple 








Jersey Red Pigs 


herd South which took Eight Prem- 


From largest 
takes as finest herd 


fumes and 


T. siereasinn mas Gordonsville, Va. 





Cotswold Sheep For Sale 


Thoroughbred Yearling B Rams and Ram Lambs, 
“Baron Thame,” hak 28 lb. fleece; 


bred the coming season, at reasonable prices. 


EDWARD C. LEGG, 


KENT ISLAND, MD. 


sired patel BN gpeny 








MABTIN AMBER WHEAT. 


This new varie again proven its su 


over older varie 


quality of Grin and 
ordinary cultivation i eat onl 
Seed te Tw 


Bushels per acre, Pie 


 bushei $3. iow 
eh , $5 00. 


scriptive circ 


JL DILLON: 


ures. % Four’ of 


x bushel, ae for 1 


MARTIN MBER WHE cig ibe 
=F, I eer > my seed pure. De- 
Ae Address, 


etcmia and Fleris 
BLOOMSBURG, 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPABEIL OIDER VINEGAR. 
Si costng’® pure and reliable. Pay d imitations. 


op ot es . deception, observe that pack: 


ones iar our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
62 8 GAY STREET. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 





BALTIMORE. 


EEPS Fa : oo AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, —, a ae 
sand Cher Balusters, Ne Bracket Shelves, Barge ‘Boards, Wind r Caps, 
Paints; Oil, Putty, Wor Lomita, Sains Sa Waphes Son Window Frames, Done Frames 
Lime. um: 
si Phe Best Work at Lowest Price a 


JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


STS A De 


Agricultural aud Mill Machinery 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
‘Economical En- 








ECLIPSE 
MGRICOLTORAL = 





STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THRESHER, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


~~ 
Union Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Circular Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &. 
ws Prise ad Descriptive Cieoulers on application, and essvespendence solicited from all wanting anything 
ogt OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


wo. SS Light St.. Baltimore, Md. 


GEO. F: SLOAN & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
sil ae smallest child und upon the most delfeat stomach om need ant pee con aig Be ieee, the 


po the most delicate ain 
there such diseases 5s a ESS, HEADA pon ae ebsIA. ¢ LDS, 
* | SAONDrox, Ay diseases of a bilious origin. N aeADAch yao ALY ste) DySPEPata, Co > ing 























that where their known family ph ysicians, using 
= private practice Weap ch aoa physician AL hack them in thet 


D, June 26, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefull: the ula of Sugar-Coated 
the perfect, and compriaes the only remedies I 

ever were the proper ones to be used in diseases ofa origin. I shall tak Fup rere ocd. 

mending thems net valy tiny xetiente batthecntise medial greeesion. Yours truly, J.M. WISTAR, M.D. 


WESTON, W.VA, June 1960. esers. Canby, ‘@ Co.—Gents: Please send by express : 
“We ° ark, ts: twel 
dozen Gtipin's Vegetable Liver Bilis I have the ae eae oo from all Who have used them. and 


believe the is not far distant when they wil) supersede roa ANT... 
several with 
prefer to let the Pills in the as ar taread: ee een rch eee on their own merit, Ten 





Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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< Tana IMPORTAT 





NS. 


‘baaing just received the firsty 
l direct from the Deposits" 
the new Government Contract, take 


Pleagure in offering to the trade, 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


of first-class quality, and in excellent condition. 
For particulars an prices apply to 


‘HURTADO & CO. 


Post Building, !1¢ Exchange Piace, N.Y. 


WM. &. BRADBURY, 


NASON, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 











Migh Class Reg. Jersey Balls. 


Duroé or Jersey Red) and ‘Small 
White Yorkshires. 


Hampshire-Downs, Cotswolds and 
Merinos. 


Houdans, Light Brahmas, Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 


My japerted Hampshire,Downs combine Foi d 
maturity large carcass, are very hardy and 
— ba re wank 4 shearers of a fine medium 
staple wool, that is always in demand. Hampshire 
bucks crossed on common ewes give size with carly 
maturity to the lambs 





IMPROVED WINTER OATS. 


Very choice thoroughly cleaned seed, of a variety 
I have been is prow, and Gngrovang for eight years. 
They are rust very hard 4 and —_ c, weigh 
88 to 40 Ibs, tot bushel, yield enormously. $1,50 
Bite bushel of of % lbe., gi2 bo o eS bushels, $1 00 for 
Ibs. bd Loma ad 80 cts. for — mail. 





29 PERCHERONS, 


Just landed, and others coming, 74m 
ing numerous Gold and Silver Medals 
recently won in France. Send for Cata- 


logue, 
a A. ROGY._. 
332 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, WN. J. 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 
Oorn-Millsand Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 

FOR TABLE MEAL! 
of Meal Seat on Application. 
WORTH CAROLINA MULSTOME CO. 


vate Festive Oia Moxy) 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. ] 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
For Sale by W.,.&.B. SPILCKER, 


Agena for Chas. Prati & 0. 163 Baltimore 8t. 
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“YOU UN G Wi EN. sxegass Now is the time to learn 
* Written vite gunrantongveh | 


. mance in susenerk orri cg ap wee | oy 


GUNS.,, 











OF EVERY KIND CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
inthes: Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
a red Tackle, Seance Nets, Knives, 
Bors Skate Hammocks, ete. 
Large llustrated Catal Cetalegse ¥YREE, 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We will send you a watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, U-0'D.“t0> tobe 
and if not iofectory SMtaraed a5 

neo } mauufactare all 


itches ont save you 30 per 
of 250 ay tte free. 


cent. Gesonm 
STANDARD. AMERICAN W WATCH CO., 
BURGH, PA, 





























a ESTABLISHED 1s26. 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR MEN, Ji, AND. BOYS. 


meee’ VAR e IN THE CITY OF GENUINE AND 
ACA, NUNS’ CLOTH, DRAP et SS 
LINEN MOHAIR AND GLA 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


Is Complete in its Assortment of Piece Goods from which to 
Tastes. All Goods Sttrunk’before being made i] 
plication. Ten per oP . discount allowed to all Clergymen 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165, pat 16% WP BALTIMORE STREET, 
rid BALTIMORE BD. 


=== Sete esrarees SSS =z 


THE POPPLEIN 


LIGATED PHOSPHATE C0. 


TION CHEVIOTINE 
E SUITS 


oar. ‘Geo and Pri and Prices to suit all 
Prices sent free upon ap- 


—_——_—— 








Manufacture and have Constantly in stock the following Popu- r 


“ter Brands pt 


FERTILIZERS 


"|THE ACTIVE AMMONIATED BONE, 
THE, "the praceanel BONE, 
VORITE, AMMONIATED 
“SUPER PHOSPHATE, 
THE eiinte iuivci- tess PHOSPHATE, 
~~ ALKALINE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
"SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, 
YARRA GUANO. 


Goods lecapempded sesanling to any saliiiet Formula desired 
on short Notice. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 
OFFICE: 128° Ww) Baltimore Street, 
mR § § © (Onder “ AMERICAN FARMER,” 
roby At Santon, Baltimore County. wae 


bat 








GRAP 


a Bre quay Warramet re. 
quality. Warranted true. 
<3 








PRENTISS! 














' WE'NOW OFFER FOR SALE 


>URE: No. | PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Containing about 6 per cent. of AMMONIA and 45 per cent. BONE 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

The Guano tas not been grou round crimany manner manipulated: If farmets will compare the above in- 
gredients with the y cheaper fertilizers offered for sale, we think they will mounce Peruvian 
Guano the cheapest r (in the strict sense of the word) in the market. It being @ natural wf the peice the 
eost of manipulation borne by manufactured fertilizers is saved. Many planters are tem 
of Acid Phosphates, but lose sight of the fact that a large proportion of the 2000 Ibs is acd. they tha therotere 


not obtaining a — ton of Bone Phosphate. Peruvian Guano is natura'ly in a form fi 
pe A pha y in a form for the seed to at once 


voss BROTHERS, 
60S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN SEED} 


e 
& 








— 






of Grate one new aad true to name, tre 8 
bracing ait the valuable varieties, and are hep celebrates 
most re! >. aS Bes 

ate eavees % jistates Thankful yee 
crowned oar efforts to rupply the. bes Diet ‘seed int the finest 
snathet, we Will etriveto masit confidence, Treadwel 












FERTILIZERS. 
—* 


Sr Gheaattan m 
growth of -Petobacce and Ve 
aRirvirH & TURNER'S PURE RAW BONE, 


HARVESTING MACHINERY, 


MoCORMICKE’S TWINE ae. 





Fh 


PHOSPHATE. “A hi high ae a 
qe ways a & 
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" oe 


3,38 





















CK’S IRON MOWER. 
HORSE RAKES 
Both Hand and Self-Dump. 

THE DOCTOR BAILEY CUTTER 





= 
mo 
== 

















For Hay, Straw and Fodder sro 
In Sizes Suited for Hand or Power, ROUSE 
Oliver Chilled Plows Park. 

Count 

phen x \~- fr a order | 

} ann Shovel Plows. ween As Ags Os Cultivators. End 

Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. tendent | 
Hagerstown Grain Drills. | Monarch Grain Drils 








The Victcr Horse B 


he Hagerstown Horse Rake. 

Bullard’s Hay Tedder, Foust’s Hay Loade! 

or Hay te a! Fes 

Double Harpoon Hay For! Grain 

Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. Lan 

Corn 8 Cider Milk’ 

Farmer’s Friend Ang Planters. 

Keystone Corn Dril Photo 

Stoddard Churns Fodder Cuter Davis Swing Cham[il_ manner. 

Fountain Pump. sl ticular | 

Maseley’s Cabinet Creamery. dise for 

Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, d — i 
and easily put up. y PI 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. Specit 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 














GRIFFITH& TURNERA 
iabslautaenieh Semiiiantia Fe Ther 
tilizers and Seeds, ohana 

41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREEL® BEF 
BALTIMORE, MD. One 

~ ——————— ee Yer 
JM LAROQUE S| 
ANT ILIOUS| 
"SITTERS | bi 
a Te) fees 


tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 


Ane eS ae ee 
HAT CAN BE USED. 





It Is not an intoxicating beverage, an contalely 
would never be used as a pleasant ot for 
coholic —— but it fs Lae a valuable Family} 
eS which has been used for many years a 




















large numbers oto our citizens with the most u 
ing saccees in all the above complaints. Try 1 it. fire pr 
25 Cents « Paper, or $1.00 « Bottle. ot 
WM. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, eo 
Baltimore, Maryland. = 





WENTY new varieties of the best Bid 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentuck 

Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, 8h 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, 
arch, &c. Also CONCORD GRAPES and 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Brand 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive c 
Also, EGGS of Plymouth Rock Fowls, from 
class steck, $1.50 per thirteen. 


xr. BS. COLE, 


Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
HARMANS, A, A, CO., MD, 
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THE |AMERICANSFARMER. 
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ne each lamb. 
LDSBOROUGH 
“Ellenborough,” Easton P. O., Talbot Co,, Md. 


WM. FRASER, 
Landscape Gardener 
and Florist, 


STORE, 277 E. Baltimore Street; GREEN- 
RQUSE, Belair Avenue, opposite Schnetzen 


Park. 

County seats laid out, Gardens planted and kept in 
order by the year. Plans and Estimates fur- 
nished on appl Plants Trees and Shrubs at 

Asa guarantee of work we 
refer to our record for the past 10 years as Superin- 
tendent of Patterson Park. 


ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


AND FINE 


Landscape Fhotography 


Photographs of Coun id 
Interiors, = Deena’ ts in a oxiiifal as aS setters 























Family Grou naee at their homes. Par- 
ticular attention ven to, 9 
pone he tise for ae d.Dagucrreokypes, ei 


wliy Phot Pactegeges of Live ay Bag are all made by the 
nstantaneous Process. Satisfaction aby te 


yy A productions can be seen at the 
site of the Atnorean Fanmex, All letters of in- 
quiry cheerfully answered. 


c. 0. BROWN, 
205 EAST MONUMENT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


a limited number of choice LIGHT 
po $3.00 for 13—from prize stock 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
One Imported Show Boar; One 
Yearling Boar; Five Boar Pigs, 

6 to 8 months old; Five Sow 
Pigs, 6 to 8 months old; 
Four Sow Pigs in Far- 
row. 

Could spare one or two Imported Sows. 


Three hundred S 8g hong noted prize win- 
hers that were top from the best English 
and American Herds and the best of my own breed- 
ing for several years. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
Bel Air, Maryland 


I have 
BRAHMA 
at last Baltimore 














G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. w. MAGER, 
Chemist Metallur gist #. @. 
oe Capper Works. oor Coeseet Control Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 


HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ANALYsRs of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 
. Fertilizers, a of Gold ee, vets Clay 
Coal Limessone ‘and other minerals, ter for steam, 
pr pesen fle g: and household use. raed op mere 3 
wae petune ofart. Terms moderate, 











Virginia Lends. 
Upper James Beal Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
ails iii, obit Va. 


for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
of the most desirable regions of 
Cataiogues 


iving tn in one 


University of the State of New York, , 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The Regular Course of Ln veges ~—~ in oe 
tober es each year, Circular information can 
bad on application to A, LIAUTARD, nr D. v5. 


sent n application. 











Dean of the whit. 


+S EIRUIT ~B 7 
-CLAIRMONT AND FURL 
‘g00'A pehenpen Tree ® 





ee 1828. . igi vine 
Our Fruit mtn are unusually fine this pone. es races rants Goon Cher. 
Plums, Damon ete OY pene tise ~. ory hat v 
Taare oe 
frattilig be the = finest of a! poh ec 
ne a peaches, fully eight 8) Siar later deny "Jaseck. A lithograph of the 


ice sent free on app: ieatt wy ee y wepwall 
Chaite Cn of our nursery desired. 


Post Office Box 408. 






“WILLIAM CORSE & 











SAM’L M. oC 3 | 
‘BALTIMORE, ‘ MARYLAND. 


M. G. ELLZEY: M.D vs 
1012 I Street N. W., Washingto mppaceed 
aero, 


Breeder of Highly; Bred |Génti¢mén’ ml yin gba 


Shorthorn Gattle; Southdown sh 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. 
Correspondence inyited.. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 


A. E. WARN 


MANUFACTURER leas nade he tp 


SILVER WARE==RICH J EWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bromzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 136 W. BALTIMORE Be Sa tar te hb Balto. 


EASTERN . SHORE ‘NU ‘NURSERIES, 


DENTON: CAROLINE CO., MD. 


PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED PREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 














ESTABLISHED) » poh G22. j 


i abe Mistoais a 














fae, tack: 2 SS such kinds as afe suited to the soil and climate of 
Maryland Mo re Pear, Quince and Nectarine Trees. A 
et and Speciorteeer Goons nad cree Plom trieee ‘an Vnmence stock of Grape-Vines, embracing 
inds, at very low prices... Shad ent of carefully 


ie and Ornamental Trees. Fees treed a 
grown pursery stock, Ei prices as low an 0 reliable and good article 


wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere, f 


J. WV. KERR, | Proprietor, li 








< Sound Aor A, BRONCHITIS. 
DIPH x ae wil cute nine 
airer ten. hn Information that save many 
sera a Don't delay a moment, 
than cure. ak 5 somes Se Ree ee. 








"John H. Buxton. Malvin B. Shurtz. 


Lclipse Wit 


Victorious at the 4 World’s Pairs. Has aches 7 ‘.t é Silver 
and 2 Bronze Medals, and 180 First Premiums. 


The Ratiroads of the meanget Denedas eve in mor LIPS raLs than all oth Prd 
i tagether. We poate pv more eat all others combin ill is Mi 
Rat as the mill i world. For last six years I ha rata S| Bie a a ag 
any of m s that I have put up, and have oy n i) 
18 sizes, Fra 4g to in diameter, from 2-man rata coal in 


rivers, etc. Also have POWER MILES S S for aie grain, One lin 
won worse - , cuttii my 1H ratg etc. I furnish mills onere or will contract to do whole i 


including tower amps piping etc, . plain or orna and will gustantee to give satisfaction 
~ and refer tp the thousands of mills uj UP, 2 as tohow they 5 


Nonpareil: iPabin end Feed Mill 


FOR GRINDING CO Tee ry 
pe. |e Sa iz 
Used in seventy- -eight cities as Water Mains, and is the che 


a for Farmers on long runs of p 
Natural Flow, and from a Rams, Water Wheels and Wiel Mills, etc, Send for Circulars and d Prices, 


ADDRESS 
JOHN, H, BUXTON & CO. 


Nos. 19, ‘SY and 23 E. Pratt Street, 























rug hatetn 





2s cnlae egy 


. | Thée Only 
nib 


: PURE BRED RAMS 





BALTIMORE. MD. 


" | tellinytve- 
eizie oe on gw we | Gontral and and South- 


Laem. 


ge ememe and Potomac,and Alexandria and Fred- 
bu ays on the South to 


"ASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
‘and all poitits in the 
AT WN'TIO AND GULF STATES. , 
y All Rail | Line with | me _ 
Transfer t Washingto 


Northern yor ond rhdisiks and mii Rail- 
ways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, QBN 
R HEAT ERI + : 
44 * BUFFALO, NIAGARA Bags. 
87 Dagrage called f for and chécked at hotels ahd 
private resi h to destination, Sleeping 
eiThrongh Ti areagee) po gh given at 
Company’s ofhese 


N. B.Cor. Baltimere atid Caivert ‘Sts , 
At Depot N, ©. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Statien, 
And Pennsylvania Ave. ee 


a a 
ener r. en’ bon r 
Penna, & anger Ag a. 


WHE, & GEO, A. HAYS. 


VALLEY STOCK FARMS, Churchville,Md. 
REEDERS OF SHORT HORN CATTLE, BERK- 
SHIRE SWINE and GAME CHICKENS. We 
have for sale a few Heifers and Heifer Calves, from 
four to eighteen months old.. Also some extra fine 
es Boars and Sews old enough to breed, Order 


ked at any time, steck guaranteed as 
STerire and eerene examination qwuees 


‘AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 
18383. 


"e PHILADELPADY * scam 

















SIZES FOR BAND USE. 


" Weighing ‘from 21 to 51 Ibs. 


' WeREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


Graham, Emlen & Passmore, 
i <> Satenteediand Mayguiacturats.! 
631 MARKET ST.. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
, of Prince- 


W in positon or ee Grad Re of Rance: 


pieatesobeske: Five of his pupils having, ip three 
succossful 








— without jal attention, passed 
tions be different exam (none ever 
rejed Metord, the best proof of his qua 
4LBERT &. ACWORTH. 


| Russum, Md., Jane &d, 88, , ; 


aie hess Justiate. 


Boardin 
Girls, 











and ney Home School for 
x 2 MT. VERNON PLACE, 
Baltimore, Md. 


EALTHY and Beautifal Location. Mrs: M. J. 
Jones and py Ro Maitland pM 2c assisted 

+g able Professors. y taught. 
ais oo Tt% willl Soptembar 2st, 1883 














RAM LAMBS. 
1G aaieest of Breeds for sale by Frank Lovelock, 
retary Piedmont Sheep Breeders and 
vom Growers’ Association, Gordensviiie, 


annah Bore. A my Giris. 
eeeemndes Safe eter 
e-. The - it begin SEPT 


EMBER 
EV. AR A, M.D, 
sor, llchoedenes Gita. RIOR M., ae: 


COTSWOLDS. 


A™= PURE BRED EWES AND LAMBS AT 
REASONABLE RATES, 
Address, A, M. COURTENAY, 

Royal Oak, P. 0., Maryland, 




















THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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“Tinh Inna Duper-Phospbate. 
“Bos” Parsee Super-Phosphate 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED Ss. CG. PHOSPHATE, 


i2 to 1S Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid, 
DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 











SLINGLUFF' & Co. 


187 W. Fayette &.} BALTIMORE. {too Laienhal § 
Manetneturers ond Manipplatere of 


PHOSPHATES. 


We are now offering to the trade the mynd WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOODS, which 
guarantee fully up to the standard: * 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. ' 
SLINGLUFPS DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASp, 


Containing 40 t ) 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, ~~ 
Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


























































































































We have in stock a full line of the above goods Peleaeer f. x. as arve shite flee Oe B, 
118 W. LOMBARD STREET Now 
WM. DAVISON & CO. sabvmeda,: - | eee keane mnt bt ie estimate a 
cy upon t 
and ad’ 
J. E. TYGERT & C0.| The Rasin F ertilizer Company, rorevien Guano} = 
: and to 
PROPRIETORS OF THE wah 
this ma 
ter to | 
a a beth nari — : ho 0 
sides, 
Star Bone Phosphate | 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FER- gencro 
TILIZING MATERIALS freely 
GENERALLY. ies 
dhiieeall: Retanaee tne; FMindstpds HIGH 6 HOE aU su . 
Ss ales pared LON ‘ni the richest have 
W. W. CALVERT & CO. SFT St Hm ee ons We 
‘oe J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY,E fw 
bene Cannision ferchas| aa B [wrx mar 
SOUTHERN AGENTS. sas = = > hear ms: = sae i = ott hastnsentichsestethntid sat so mu 
MY CONTRACT a, Fast cua 
abr cena te i STO a HANA SAL A atmo. Ft Potato igang = 
Tam ow enabled to adjoining nha re The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the. whole under the direct TT : Saves its lat Lew tal aoe 
Parties wanting BULL CALVES should apply | ,_. vision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasrm, the General Manager af the Company, whose thorengh knowledge and Seat on beac ener a th 
WH, HENRY DeCOURCY, experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. ; wendoen Bush oo ; 
— ee eer A Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 30 Days the a 
sig al | RST - 
® a @e@g@e ation 
Sujametaneeriror:| LOO Rasin Fertilizer Company, — th 
: a a ae. The Write Postal Card or us it upon 
Sj omer | 90 & 99 Bouth Street, Baltimore, | SLuamare Wiaraame 2 
WM. STUART SYMINGTON. mos. a SYMINGTON. R. J. Baxxn. tdi & tie ‘eebetinemeaienan a .4ieeee ag 
S B SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. an 
ymington Bros. & Co, "RS BAKER & 60. = 
Office, N.E. Cor. Holliday St. & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore ee eee ee ye 
make 
Rawat ~ {Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &¢.,8 i: 
For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. Tispe 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 1° 
RAW BONE. PURE PINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG ther 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR pasta 
EAC eS | TOBACCO. will’ 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. ke 
2 Office, 36 & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md § * 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. = Fe 








ENTERED AT POSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 





